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MEMOIRS OF MR. SINCLAIR. 


Pernaps the interest we take in a biographical Memoir, is, in 
a great measure, proportionate to the degree of pleasure we have 
received from the productions, or display’ of the faculties of the 
individual whose history we peruse ; or, in other words, accord- 
ing as his genius has conduced to our enjoyments, and placed 
him in a pre-eminent situation among the candidates for fame. 
It has been remarked, that genius is a hardy plant of irregular 


growth, which sometimes sprouts with the suddenness of the haw- 


thorn, and sometimes with the slow gradation of the oak. How- 
ever, in the increase of that faculty, in the subject of the follow- 
ing Memoir, there has been nothing strikingly irregular ; but it 
required a genial temperature to display its finest qualities. 

Wituiam Sincrair, or Str. Crair, the father of the subject of 
our memoir, was a native of the North Highlands of Scotland, 
where his ancestors had lived ‘‘ time out of mind,” in.the capa- 
city of farmers, He, in his youth, with an intention of emigrating 
into America, went to Edinburgh, where he was induced to ree 
main, and became a respectable tradesmen. 
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Jouw Sincraink, whose history we are about to relate, Was 
born in that citv on the 26th of December, 1759; and, after re- 
ceiving a private schoo! education, his father wished him to fol- 
low his own profession; but young Sinelair discovered such a 
propensity for music, combined with indications of genius, that 
his father judiciously resolved toe engage him in a musical pro- 
fession *. He possessed, at this period, a voice, full, clear, ofa 
rich quality, his ear uacommenly correct and retentive, and his 
temper being cheeriul and vivacious, displayed those endowments 
to me grertest advantage, After making consi. able progress in 
the «rt under several inusic-masters, he epgaved with a band at- 
tached to’one of the Edinburgh Regiments of Volunteers, and 
soon acauired a proficiency as a performer on the flute and clari- 
net, which exeited such general admiration, that Campbell of 
Shawticl!,. Colonel of the Argyleshire Militia, who was himself a 
vreat cimateur, pressed him to engage with his band, offering th 
most liberal encouragement, with which, after earnest and re- 
peated solicitations from tre Colonel, Mr. Sinclair complied ; and 
soon attained such a degree of excellence, under the tuition of 
Mr. J. Mahon, that he was considered one of the best performe: 
on the clerinct in Scotland. 

Mr. Sinetair having now arrived at that period of life in which 
the voice undergoes a change, had not sung for a considerable 
time. and had almost relinquished the hope of succeeding as a 
vocal performer, until a friend, who knew well his powers, and 
was conscious of their having become renovated enough to give 
considerable pleasure, without his consent, inserted his name in 
a petit concert bill, which was the cause of a temporary rupture 
between him and his friend. However, (not without reluctance), 
rather than give disappointment to the audience, Mr. Sinclair ex- 


erted his energies, and received such apj-lause as he had no reason 


* As a proof of the tenacity with which genius pursues the theme by which 
it is actuated and delighted, we have a striking instance in that of the cele- 
brated Geo. Frederick. Handel, when a boy.—** His faiher,’’ says his biogra- 
phe:, ** who intended him for the law, perceiving his passion for music, pro- 


hibit ed all instruments from his house: the son, however, contrived tu have 


a small clavichord concealed in the garret, where he used to amuse himself 
when the tamily were asheep.”—Vide Encyclop. Brit. 
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to regret. ‘ Modesty always sits easy upon youth; it covers a 


multitude of faults, and doubles the lustre of every virtue which 





it seems to hide.” This excited in Mr. Sinclair antici;ations of 
succeeding as a vocal performer, and he studied more assiduously 
| than ever. Where there is no hope there is no endeavour, and 
; ~ had not the above circumstance occurred, that exertion which he 
\ afterwards made might have been lost, or perhaps deferred to 
. such a period as would have rendered it of Icss avail. 

3 i Mr. Sinclair, shortly after this, became more popular as a 


2 ~ vocal than as an instrumental performer. The regiment was now 


' 
—e 


quartered at Aberdeen, and here he became a music instructor. 
( —— His good conduct in the army commanded the esteem of his of- 


” ficers, who granted him every indulgence. There is nothing lost 


yf by orderly conduct in whatever station a man is placed, and 
a © though no immediate advantage may attend it, the result must 


it - alwavs give an internal satisfaction which makes a complete con- 


es - tradistinction to that of the dissipated and disorderly man, whose 





at ' mind is harrassed with remorse and pain, sorrow, and disquie- 
af tude. His pupils increased daily, and his fame and encour- 
i agement were such as to create in him a wish to procure his dis- 
charge, which he obtained ; after which he dedicated his sole at- 
‘h 1 tention to vocal music. His pupils, who were the most respect- 
Je able, were now become very numerous ; and his concerts were al- 
4 |... ways overflowing. 
rd ' -) In June, 1809, he paid his first visit to the metropolis, after 
ae ~ having spent two vears in Aberdeen. The musicians to whom he 
a hg: was introduced, shortly after his arrival in London, were very 
ae * liberal in the praise of him, and strongly urged the propriety of 
), © his staying in town; but he had received such distinguished 
ie re patronage in Aberdeen, that his gratitude induced him to revisit 
on - the place where he conceived his labours were so amply rewarded. 
* On his return to Aberdeen, he resumed his teaching and concerts 
“ch _. With increased popularity. In the following summer, however, 
le- 4 he again visited London, and sung at several private concerts 
ra- with great applause ; but his friends and admirers in Scotland 
a “were impatient of his stay, and warmly solicited him to return, 
a ® which he was obliged to decline, having now a few pupils in 





| towns besides the improvement he had the hope of making, and 
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the wish to get eradicated those peculiarities or defects which are 
the attendants of the finest geniuses out of the metropolis. Those 
hopes were not disappointed. Towards the end of the season he 
Wis introduced to Mr. T. Welch, the composer, (and this may be 
regarded as’ the dawn of his future success) who effected an en- 
gagement with the managers of Covent Garden to perform the 
leading characters in their operas. " Previous to his appearance on 
the London bvards, however, he went to Margate, having as- 
sumed the name of Mr. Noble, where he performed a few nights 
preparatory to his debut in Covent Garden, On the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1S11, he made his first appearance in Covent Garden, in 
Carlos in the Duenna, where he was received with most rapturous 
applause ; and his second appearance was honoured with increased 
approbation. On the third night he performed Prince Orlando, 
and, in that character, displayed such universal compass of voice, 
combined with such strength, sweetness, and flexibility, as raised 
him to the highest degree of popular favour. The distinctness of 
his articulation, the felicity of his cadenzas, and the rapidity of 
his shake, were deservedly the theme of universal approbation. 
Indeed, when Mr. Sinclair enters, we feel the same pleasing anx- 
iety which is produced by Mr. Braham ; and we are no less grati- 
fied by the one performer than the other. He now performs, with 
equal success, Valentine, Young Meadows, Truemore, Arbaces, 
Henrics, Captain Belton, and Apollo, in which character he has 


been peculiarly happy, and has given such interest and character | 


to the little insinuating air of ‘* Pray Goody,” as to excite an ad- 
miration bordering on enthusiasm, and which must ever be re- 
membered by the lovers of harmony. One circumstance is curious, 
and deserves mention. Midas was performed sixty-one nights, 
and Mr. Sinclair sung the above-mentioned song three times every 


night—a thing unexampled in the annals of the theatre. 


*¢ Meritissima fama fructug est.’”’—Pliny. 


Mr. Sinclair has made considerable progress as an actor :—His 
fizure is very handsome, and his features, though not promiaent 
oO: marked, are very pleasing and attractive. His action is never 
inv yant, and his enunciation is, upon the whole, very correct 
au decisive. In his professional excursions to Bath, Bristol, 
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Liverpool, and Edinburgh, he has received the most liberal en- 





couragement and justly-merited applause. — 

To those who have been charmed with Mr. Sinclair's musical 
powers, the foregoing hasty sketch may renew the pleasing sensa- 
tions they must have felt, but, to those who have not enjoyed that 
felicity, (for it is a peculiar felicity), every description must fail. 
Language may convey a faint idea of cflects produced upon 
the senses, but it is the reality that must give a truly adequate 
idea of the powers of the performer. bo 











ON SHAKSPEARE. 
From Jackson's Letters. 


«We are got into a custom of mentioning Shakspeare and Jon- 
son together, and many think them of equal merit, though in 
different ways. In my opinion, Jonson is one of the dullest 
writers I ever read; and his plays, with some few exceptions, 
the most unentertaining [ ever saw. He has some shining passages 
now and then, but not enough to make up for his deficiencies. 
Shakspeare, on the contrary, abundantly recompenses for being 
sometimes low and trifling. One of his commentators much ad- 
mires his great art in the construction of his verses—lI dare say 
they are very perfect ; but it is as much out of my power to think 
upon the art of verse-making when I am reading this divine poet, 
as it is to consider of the best way of making fiddle-strings at a 
concert. I am not master of myself sufficiently to do any thing 
that requires deliberation : I am taken up like a leaf in a whirl- 
wind, and dropped at Thebes or Athens, as the poet pleases. 

‘* I have seldom any pleasure from the representation of Shaks- 
peare’s plays, unless it be from some scenes of conversation 
merely, without passion. The speeches which have any thing 
violent in the expression, are generally so over-acted as to cease 
to be the ‘ mirror of nature’—but this was always the case— 
‘Oh! it offends me to the soul, to see a robust perriwig-pated 
fellow tear a passion to tatters :'—though this is a ‘ lamentable 
thing,’ yet it appears to be without remedy. An actor, in a 
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arze theatre, is like a picture hung at a distance, if the touche: 
are delicate they escape the sight: both must be extravagant ty 
be seen at all, and hence the custom of the encients to make ux 
of the Persona and Buskin. Acting has a very different effect: in 
the stage-box from what it has in the back of the gallery. In the 
one, every thing appears rough and rude, like a picture of Spag- 
nolet’s near the eve; in the other it is with difficulty that the 
play can be made out. Perhaps, the best place is the front of the 
first gallery ; as being sufliciently removed to soften these hard- 
nesses, vet near enough to sce and hear with advantage. But 
there is no place can alter the improvricty of rant and turgid ce- 
clamation, which the performer naturally runs into by endea- 
vouring to be strong enough to be heard—so that, a> IT observed, 
the evil seems to be incurable. 

«° As the performance of a plav is bevond nature, so is the 
writing of it. The plot must partake of the marvelous, the che- 
ractcrs must be in situations too violent for common lite, and 
speak a language unheard (but on the stage) in mirth or distress, 
Our late comedies, indecd, are excepbions to this rule, for ther 
are some degrees below nature. ‘The modern tragedies have lo-t 
all sight of nature, so that it is difficult to say wiether they are 
above or below it. 

«Those who think that Shakspeare’s personages are natural, 
are deceived. If they were’ so, they would not be sufficiently 
marked for stage effect. A strong proof of this is in the portrait i 
of Lear, who is ‘ four-score and upward.’ Were the character 
natural, Lear would be the best acted by an old man: but every 
one must instantly perceive, that it requires the strength, as well 
as the abilities, of the vigour of life to perform it. 

‘1 believe it will be found that all chavacfers which interest 
us are overcharged, and not real nature, but what the dramatic 
poets have agreed to consider as such. If we hit this point, 


our piece is peifect ; if we come short, it is flat; if we exceed, 


it is bombast.” 
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The Collector.—WNo. V1. 
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Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 
cH : Omnia nos. Lucretius, 





WILLIAM PRYNNE. 


Tuis very extraordinary man, whose barbarous punishment, 
and Roman constancy in submitting to it, had no small effect on 
2. the minds of the people, and contributed, more than is generally 
imagined, to the disasters of the times in which he lived, was 
born at Swanswick, near Bath, in the year 1600. He was entered 
of Oriel College, Oxford, in 1616, and took the degree of B. A. 
January 20, 1620:—from thence he removed to Lincoln's Inn, 
where he studied the common law, and became successively bar- 
be rister, bencher, and reader, in that society. In 1633 he published 
* f his “ Histriomastix, or Player's Scourge,” a large railing rhap- 
ad sody, consisting chiefly of stupid quotations from the Fathers *, 
by which he endeavours to prove, that all who write, act, or fre- 
quent, plays, will most assuredly be damned to all eternity, ‘The 
title of this famous work is as follows : 


HISTRIO-MASTIX. 


Ve “ie 

AL PLAYERS SCOVRGE, 

tiy or 

oe ' ACTORS TRAGEDIE. 

We Divided into Two Parts. 

yg Wherein it is largely evidenced, by divers 

cll Arguments, by the concurring Authorities and Reso- 
lutions of sundry Texts of Scripture; of the whole Pri- 

sd mitive Church, both under the Law and Gospell, of 55 Synodes and 

" Councels ; of 71 Fathers and Christian Writers before the yeare 

vi of our Lord 1200 ; of above 150 foraigne and domestique Protestant 


and Popish Authors, since; of 40 Heathen Philosophers, Hi- 


‘ storians, Poets; of many Heathen many Christian Nations, Repub- 

* In the “ Epistle to the Christian Realer,” he thus accounts for the num- 

4 ber of his quotations :-—¢ If any shall here quarrel with me for the multitude 

i of authors and quotations, let him know that I produced them only for the 

% reader’s better satisfaction to evidence the damnable odjousyesse of Stage- 

iN > players i in all ages; not out of any vaine-glorious ostentation, which I much 
‘a abhorre.’” 


a Vou, ty. L 
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liques, Emperors, Princes, Magistrates ; of sundry Aposto- 
licall, Canonicall, Imperial Constitutions; and of our owne 
English Statutes; Magistrates, Universities, 
Hriters, Preachers. 
That popular Stage-playes (the very Pompes of the Divell which we 
renounce in Baptisme, if wee believe the Fathers) are sinfull, 
heathenish, lewde, ungodly Spectacles, and most pernicious Cor- 
ruptions ; condemned in all ages, as intolerable mischiefes to Churches, 
to Republickes, to the manners, mindes and soules of men. And that 
the Profession of Play-poets, of Stage-players, together with the 
penning, acting, and frequenting of Stage-playes, are unlawfull, 
infamous, and misheseeming Christians. All pretences to the con- 
trary are here likewise fully answered ; and the unlawfulnes of 
acting, of beholding Academicall Enterludes, briefly discussed, 
besides sundry other particulars concerning Dancing, Dicing, 
Health-drinking, &c. of which the Table will informe you. 
By WILLIAM PRYNNE, an VMtter-Barrester of Lincolnes Inne. 
Cyprian. De Spectaculis lib. p. 244. 


Fugienda sunt ista Christianis fidelibas, ut jam frequenter diximus,. 


tam vana, tam perniciosa, tam sacrilega Spectacula: qua, etsi 

non haberent crimen, habent in se et maximam, et parum congruent: 

fidelibus vanitaté : | 
Luctantius de Vero Cultu, cap. 20. 

Vitanda ergo Spectacula omnia, non solum ne quid vitiorum pec- 
toribus insideat, &c. sed ne cuius nos voluptatis consuetudo delineat, 
atque a Deo et &@ bonis operibus avertat. 

Chrysost. Hom. 38 in Matth. Tom. 2. Col. 299. B. and Hom. § 
De Peenitentia, Tom. 5. Col. 750. 

Immo vero, his Theatralibus ludis eversis, non leges, sed iniqui- 
tatem evertetis, ac omnem civitatis pestem extinguetis: Etenin 
Theatrum, communis luxuriz officina, publicum incontinentia gym- 
nasium ; cathedra pestilentia ; pessimus locus ; plurimorumque mor- 
borum plena Babylonica furnax, &c. 

Augustinus De Civit. Dei, 1. 4. ¢. 1. 

Si tantummodo boni et honesti homines in civitate essent, nec in 

rebus humanis Ludi scenici esse debuissent. 


LONDON, 
Printed by E. A. and W. I. for Michael Sparke, and are to be sold 
at the Blue Bible, in Greene Arbour, in little Old Bayly, 1633. 
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This curious work, which contains upwards of 1000 pages, 
commences with a dedication ‘“‘ To his mvch Honovred Friends, 





. The Right Worshipfvil Masters of the Bench of the Honourable 


flourishing Lavv-Society of Lincolnes Innc,” wherein he thus 
states the cause and motives of his publication :—‘* Having upon 
my first arrivall here in London, heard and seene in foure severall 
playes (to which the pressing importunity of some ill acquaintance 
drew me, whiles I was yet a novice) such wickednes, such lewd- 
nes, as then made mv penitent heart to loath, my conscience to © 
abhorre all stage-players ever since : and having likewise then ob- 
served some wofull experiments of the lewd mischievous fruits of 
playes, of play-houses in some young gentlemen of my acquaint- 
ance, who though civill and chast at first, became so vitious, 
prodigall, incontinent, deboist, (yea, so farre past hopes of all 
amendment,) in halfe a yeares space or lesse, by their resort to 
playes, where whores and lewd companions had inveagled them, 
that after many vaine assaies of their much desired reformation, 
two of them were cast off, and disinherited by their loving parents, 
whom I heard oft complaining even with teares, That Playes and 
Play-houses had undone their children, to their no small vexa- 
tion: (A good caveat for all young Students to keepe themselves 
from play-houses by these two youngsters harmes:) hereupon I 
resolved (out of a desire of the publike good) to oppugne these 
vice-fomenting evills: For which purpase about some 7 yeares 
since, recollecting those play-condemning passages which I had 
met with in the Fathers and other Authors, I digested them into 
one entire written discourse‘; which having since that time en- 
larged beyond its intended bulk, because 1 saw also the number 
of Players, Play-books, Play-haunters and Play-houses still in- 
creasing, there being above forty thousand Play-books printed within 
these two yeares, (as stationers informe me) they being now more 
vendible than the choycest Sermons ; two olde Play-houses * being 
also lately reedified, enlarged, and one new Theatre + erected, the 
multitude of our London Play-haunters being so augmented now, 
that all the ancient Divel’s Chappels, (for so the Fathers stile all 
Play-houses) being five in number, are not sufficient to containe 


* The Fortune and Red Bull, 
t White Friers Playhouse, 
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their troopes, whence wee see a sixth now added to them, whereas 
even in vitious Nero his raign there were but three standing 
Theaters in Pagan Rome, (though farre more spacious than our 
Christian London,) and those three too many *. Hereupon I first 
commended it, being thus augmented, to the Licenser, and from 
him unto the Presse, where it hath lingred longer than I did ex- 
pect. Which being now at last brought forth into the world in 
such a Play-adoring age, that is like to bid defiance to it, I here 
bequeath it to your pious Patronage, to whom it was first devoted, 
not caring how it fares abroad, so it may doe good, and please at 
home.” | | 

After this, is another Dedication ‘‘ To the Right Christian, 
Generovs Yovng Gentlemen-Students of the 4 famous Innes of 
Court, and‘especially those of Lincolnes-Inne:’’ he here styles 
plays ‘‘ the very workes, pompes, inventions and chief delights 
of the Divell, which all Christians solemnly abjure in their bap- 
tisme: the most pestilent corruptions of all men’s (especially 
young men’s) minds and manners; the chiefe fomentors of all 
vice and wickednesse ; the greatest enemies of all vertue, grace 
and goddnesse; the most mischievous plagues that can be har- 
boured in‘any Church or State ; yea lewd infernall pastimes, which 
bring no other benefit to their Actors, their Spectators at the 
last, but this, to post them merrily on to Hell with a greater loade 
of soule-condemning Sinnes.”’ 

Then comes an “ Epistle to the Christian Reader ;” and, after 
that, a.Latin poem, ‘‘ Autor ad opus suum.” The work itself is 
in two parts, the first being divided inte ‘‘ The Prologve,” ‘< The 
Argument, Parts, and Method of the ensuing Trageedie,” and 8 
‘* Acts’’ of two or more ‘ Scenes’ each, with an occasional 
«* Chorus ;"" and the second being subdivided into five “‘ Acts” 
and a ‘‘ Catastrophe.” The author thus states the object of his 
work in his “ Argument :""—‘‘ Not to spend more time in Pro- 
logues, I shall now addresse myself ynto the Argument, or Sub- 
ject of this Tragicall Discourse, which is no more in briefe, then 
this conclusion: That all popular, and common Stage-playes, 
whether Comicall, Tragicall, Satyricall, Mimicall, or mixt of 


* And if three Play-houses were too much in Heathen Rome, shall sixe be 
suffered in Christian London? God forbid! 
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Cus 245 ial, (especially as they are now compiled and personated among 
ing vs) are such sinfull, hurtfull, and pernitious Recreations, as are 
pur altogether vnseemly and vnlawfull vnto Christians. My reasons to 
inst euince the vnlawfulnesse of Stage-playes, 1 shall branche into these 
om sixe scucrall Acts. The first is drawn from the Originall Authors 
CX~ and Inuentors of them ; The second, from those impious endes to 
in which they were destinated, and ordained at the first; The third, 
ere from their ordinary stile or subiect matter, which no Christian 
ed, can euer iustifie, or excuse ; The fourth, from the persons that 
at act, and parties who frequent them ; the lift, from the very forme 
and manner of their action, and these seuerall parts and circum. ~ 
an, stances which attend them; The sixt, from the pernicious effects, 
of and sinfull fruites, which vsually, if not necessarily and perpetually 
Tes issue from them. My Authorities doe marshall themselues into 
hts seuen seuerall Squadrons: ‘The first, consisting of Scriptures ; 
ips The second, of the whole Primitive Church, both vnder the Law 
ly and Gospel: The third, of Councells, and Canonicall or Papal 
all Constitutions ; The fourth, of the ancient godly Fathers; The 
ice fift, of Modern Christian Writers of all sorts, as well Diuines as 
ars others ; the sixt of Heathen philosophers, orators, historians, and 
ch poets; the last, of sundry Christian and Heathen States and Em- 
he perours. All which; accompanied with the irrefragable and plaine 
de  defeates of those pretences which giue any colourable iustification 
to these Theatricall Enterludes, will give, no doubt, a fatall, if 
ter not a final overthrow or Catastrophe to Playes and Actors, whose 
Ft ' dismall Tragedie doeth now begin.” 
‘he The following extracts, taken at random from Prynne’s book, 
1g will enable the reader to form some idea of his charity, and the 
-| elegance of his style :—** All are losers by Stage-Playes, none 
3”. Gainers by them, but the Deuill and Hell; the one gaines vassals 
nis to effect his will and lusts here, and damned Soules to associate him 
™ in his euerlasting torments hereafter; the other, fewell to nourish 
b- those scorching and eternal fames in which the soules and bodies of 
en _ al impenitent Stage-frequenting Christians shall hawe their ‘portion. 
, | Siace therefore, the Deuill is the onely gainer by these Stage- 
of Playes, (which St. Hierome rightly stiles che Deuille’s food,) Since 
hee is onely honoured and enriched by them, serued in them, 
be delighted with them, purvaying for them, we may safely, yea in- 


| Gillibly conclude on all the premises, that they are his proper 
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workes and pompes. ‘That Stage-playes are the pompes and vani- 
ties of this wicked world, these impregnable reasons will euince it: 
First, their very inchoation, and conception was merely from the 
Deuill, the God and Prince of this world ; from infidels and ido. 
Jators, the naturall and most genuine, if not the principal! parts 
and agents of this world, which lyes in wickednessé : Secondly, 
the common actors, frequenters, and admirers of them, both now 
and heretofure, are no other but men of the world, who haue 
their portion onely in this life, being louers of pleasure more than 


. lovers of God: Thirdly, their subiect matter, their seuerall partes 


& passages, as experience teacheth, doe sauour onely of worldly 
pompe and vanitie, if not of sinne, and all prophanenesse ; 
Fourthly, those pompous & stately shewes and scenes, that effe- 
minate, rich, and gorgious attire, that glittering and glorious 
apparell, those mimicall, antique, clownish, hellish, amorous, filthy, 
foolish, ridiculous, obsceane and wanton parts, those licentious 
complements, clippings & embracements, with all those other 
ceremonies and circumstances which attend our Stage-playes, 
what are they but the chiefest Pompes & Vanities which this world 
affordes ?”’—P. 46-7. 

“* Those severall meretricious, amorous passages, ditties, parts, 
and complements which we meet with both in ancient & moderne 
play-poems (which can neither be acted nor vttered without much 
obscenity,) will evidently evince the very acting of Playes to be 
lascivious. And doth not dayly experience testifie as much ? Sur- 
vey we but awhiles those venemous, unchaste, incestuous kisses, 
(as the Fathers stile them); those wanton dalliances, those 


‘meretricious imbracements, complements; those enchanting, 


powerfull, overcomming sollicitations unto lewdnesse, those im- 
modest gestures, speeches, attires, which inseperably accompany 
the acting of our Stage-playes; especially where the Bawdes, the 
Panders, the Lovers, the Wooers, the Adulterers, the Woman's 
or Love-sick person’s parts are lively represented, (whose poyson- 
ous filthinesse I dare not fully anatomize for feare it should infect, 
not mend the reader), must needs at first acknowledge the very 
action of our Stage-playes to be erecrably obscene, to be such as 
none but persons desperately lewde, unchaste, immodest, can 
seriously affect, much lesse approve or act.’’—P. 165. 


In conformity to his absurd notions respecting actresses which 


ep 
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wad 5 = =: 
i i have been before stated*, Prynne inserted in his index these 

it: . words—‘* Women-Actors notorious whorest,’’ by which he so 

he i highly offended the king and queen that he was tried in the Star- . 

lo- Chamber; and, after a solemn discussion of three days, in Febru- 

its ary, 1634, he was condemned ‘‘ to be expelled the Society of 

ly, Barristers, and disqualified to practice the Law; to be degraded ° 
Ow _ of his degree in the University of Oxford ; to stand twice in the 

ue ‘ pillory, and lose an ear each time ; to pay a fine of €.5000, and 

an be imprisoned for life ;"° which severe sentence, says Whitelocke, 

tes was as rigorously executed: his book was burnt by the common 

lly hangman, (the first instance of the kind which had occurred in 

e ; _ England), the bookseller who had it printed was fined £.500, 

™ _ and the licencer who gave permission to print it £.50 —Prynne, 

us however, lived to witness the overthrow of his enemies ; and, 

ry, after all his troubles and persecutions, died-peaceably at his cham- 

i bers in Lincoln's Inn, October 24, 1669, aged 69 years, and was 

rer ~~» «Buried under the chapel there. 

es, | a 

‘id HARD FROST. 

In 1716 was one of the hardest frosts ever known, the Thames 
ts, _ being consolidated into a quarry of ice. Malcolm, in his ‘* Anec- 
sie Ps dotes of London,” inserts the following curious account of the 
ch | busy scene which appeared on the frozen surface, extracted from 
“ 3 ‘« Dawkes's News Letter’’ of January 14 : 

r ta The Thames seems now a solid rock of ice, & booths for the 
i a sale of brandy, wine, ale, & other exhilirating liquors have been 
ae fixed there four some time. But now it is in a manner like a town ; 


thousands of people cross it, & with wonder view the mountain- 
ous heaps of water, that now lie congealed into ice. On Thursday 
a great cook’s-shop was erected there, & gentlemen went as fre- 
quently to dine as at an ordinary.—Over against Westminster, 
Whitehall, & Whitefriars, printing-presses are kept upon the ice, 


* Vide ‘* Collector,” No. 2. 

t At p. 708 of Prynne’s book is the following note, which, probably, in- 
censed their Majesties, who often performed in the court masques, no less 
_than what has been already mentioned: ‘ It is infamous, in this author's 


(Dion Cassius) judgement, for emperors or persons of quality to dance upon a 
stage, or act a play." 
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# where many persons have their names printed to transmit the 2 . 
7 wonders of the season to their posterity.” y fe 
i Gay, in his «* Tricia,” has the following lines upon the above ~ c 


subject : 
“© O roving Muse! recal that wond’rous year, 


} When Winter reign’d in bleak Britannia’s air ; 
Ni When hoary Thames with frosted osiers crown’'d, 
i! Was three long months in icy fetters bound. 

Wo The waterman forlorn along the shore, 
He Pensive reclines upon his useless oar ; 
ck 


Sces harness’d steeds desert the stony town, 

And wander roads unstable, not their own ; 

Wheels o'er the harden’d waters smoothly glide, 

And rase with whiten'd tracks the slipp'ry tide. 

Here the fat cook piles high the blazing fire, 

And scarce the spit can turn the steer entire. 

Booths sudden hide the Thames—long streets appear, 


And num'rous games proclaim the crowded fair.” t 
Book 2. v. 357. C 

February 4, 1814. - DANGLE, Jun. I 
C 


sees ———— 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

Dr. Jounson, in his ‘ Lives of the Poets,” has presented the 
public with a short narrative of the life of Dyer, whom he stiles, 
with justice perhaps, a poet not of bulk or dignity sufficient to 
require an elaborate criticism. Grongar-Hill, he tells us, is the | 
happiest of his productions. For though it is not indeed very ac- * 
curately written, yet the scenes which it displays are very pleasing, 
and the mind is always open for the reception of the images which ‘ 
they raise. To which we may add, that the reflections of the . 


writer are perfectly consonant to the general sense or experience 
of mankind. So that, as the Doctor observes, we believe, that, * 4 








ht when it is once read, it will be read again. ‘ wp 
: When we reflect that this poem was written at the age of six ~~ 
teen, we drop the pen of criticism. The ease of the versification, 24 
M i “ 
lh & 
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and the train of sentiments which it exhibits, are not commonly 
found at such an age. When he is on the summit of the hill, he 


Wve cries out.: 
See on the mountain’s southern side, 
Where prospect opens wide, 
Where the evening gilds the tide ; 
How close and small the hedges lie! 
What streaks of meado®s cruss the eye ! 
A step methinks may pass the stream. 
So little distant dangers seem 5 
So we mistake the future’s face, 
Ey’d through Hope’s deluding glass. 
As yon summits soft and fair, 
Clad in colours of the air, 
Which, to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear ; 
Still we tread the same coarse way, 
The present ’s still a cloudy day.” 


The description of the beautiful form which removed cultiva- 
tion takes, discovers the painter, and the simile derived from the 
5°. different appearance of evils which are near, and which are more 
removed, bespeaks a mind fraught with poetical ideas, and no 
common share of reflection. 


The following passage has great beauty : 

«* Tis now the raven’s bleak abode, 
’Tis now the apartment of the toad ; 
And there the fox securely feeds ; 

_ And there the poisonous adder breeds, 

. Conceal’d in ruins, moss, and weeds: 
While ever and anon there falls 

Huge heaps of hoary, mouldering walls. * 

the Yet Time has seen, that lifts the low, 

acs * Ps) And level lays the lofty brow, 

ng, Has seen this broken pile complete, 

rich Big with the vanity of state ; 

ie But transient is the smile of Fate ! 

the e A little rub, a little sway, 

nce me A sun-beam in a winter’s day, 

hat, * @ | Is all the proud and mighty have 

Between the cradle and the grave.” 


Neon 


six- These passages are poetical, and merit a higher commendation 
Lon. 
® Ungrammatical. Ep. 


Vot.1v. * M 
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than they have received. Many of the verses, however, are weak 
and puerfic, : 
“* The slender fir, that taper grows.” : 

Every one knows that the slender fir must be taper. The latter 
part of this line, also, shews, as Dr. Johnson says of a line in 
Gray’s Ode on the Cat, that a rhyme is sometimes resolutely made 
when it cannot easily be found. , 

‘« —_____. The purple grove, 


Haunt of Phillis, Queen of Love " 











This savours of the youthful poet; as, indeed, do some other ei 
lines of this production. _ eo 3 ti 
The scene of the poem is taken from the vale of Towy, which “9% 
derives its name from the river which winds through. it, and pre- 4 " 
sents a highly cultivated scene to the eye. The woodland views, T 
however, in it, are frequent, and the whole is wild and simple . 
The scenery seems precisely of that kind with which a great mastet I 
in landscape was formerly enamoured— p 

Juvat. arva videre, 
Non castris hominum, non ulli obnoxia cure, : ft 
Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes ; 8 
Flumina amem, sylvasque ae Of 
May I the tranquil meadow share, , 
Which never felt the ploughman’s care : 81 
The rivulet, winding through the vale, bes €4 
The groves, which catch the perfum'd gale, 
Where melancholy never broods, m 
Nor pomp nor luxury intrudes. . 
This vale, with alk its various beauties, has lately been described hk 
by a very ingenious traveller. Not contented, however, with his ~ 
own observation on the enchanting beauties of this vale, he has | @o@ti 
examined the use that Dyer, as a painter, has made of the pros- ee 
spect which offered itself to his view, with no common judgement & I 
and address. in 
I shall conclude these remarks with a passage, in which the : i 
nice discernment of the artist will be found in association with the ne 
elegant taste of the critic: i 
‘© This is’ the scene which Dyer celebrated in his poem of , hi 
Grongar-Hill, Dyer was bred a painter, and had surely a pictu- 4 h 


resque subject, but he does not give us so fine a landscape as 
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might have been expected. We have no where a complete formed 
> distance; though it is the great idea suggested by such a vale as 
et" this. No where any touches of that beautiful obscurity, which 
> melts’ a variety of objects into one rich whole. Here and there 
we have a few accidental strokes, which belong to distance, though 
seldom masterly. I call them accidental, because they are not 
employed in producing a landscape ; nor do they, in fact, unite 
in any such idea ; but are rather introductory to some moral sen- 
timent, which, however good in itself, is here forced and mis- 
timed. 6 

«« Dinevawr Castle, which stands about a mile from Llandilo, 

























(and the scenery around it, were the next objects of our curiosity. 
This castle is seated on one of the sides of the vale of Towy, - 
where it oceupies a bold eminence, richly adorned with wood. 
It was used, not long ago, as a mansion; but Mr. Rice, the pro- 
prietor of it, has built a handsome house in his park, about a mile 
“¥from the castle, which however, he still preserves as one of the 
a igreatest ornaments of his place. This castle, also, is taken notice 
a of by Dyer in his Grongar-Hill ; and seems intended as an object 
“in a distance. But his distances, I observed, are all in confu- 
‘sion ; and, indeed, it is not easy to separate them from his fore- 


| ‘The landscape he gives us, in which the castle of Dinevawr 
“makes a part, is seen from the brow of a distant hill. The first 
a object that meets his eye, is a wood, it is just beneath him; and 
“Phe easily distinguishes the several trees of which it is composed. 
‘* This is perfectly right; objects so near the eye should be dis- 
tinctly marked. What next strikes him is a purple grove ; that is, 
* presume, a grove which has gained its purple hue from distance ; 
his is, no doubt, very just colouring ; though it is here, I think, 
ntroduced rather too early in the landscape. The blue and purple 
ints belong chiefly to the most removed objects, which seem not 
here to be intended. Thus far, however, I should not greatly cavil. 
** The next ‘object he surveys, is, a level lawn, from which a 
hill, crowned with a castle, which is meant, I am informed, for 
hat of Dinevawr, arises. Here his great want of keeping appears. 
- castle, instead of being marked with still fainter colours than 
me purple grove, is touched with the strength of a fore-ground. 
ou see the very ivy creeping upon its wall. Transgressions of 
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this kind are common in descriptive poetry ; innumerable instances 
might be collected from much better poems than Grongar-Hill; but 
I mention only the inaccuracies of an author, who, as a painter, 
should at least have observed the most obvious principles of his + 
art. With how much more picturesque beauty does Milton intro- 4% 
duce a distant castle— . 

“© Fowers and battlements he sees, 

Bosom’d high in tufted trees,” &c. 





‘« Here we have all the indistinct colouring which obscures a 
distant object: we do not see the iron-groved window, the port- 
cullis, the ditch, or the rampart ; we can just distinguish a castle Ve 3 
from a tree ; and a tower from a battlement. Bi 

«¢ The scenery around Dinevawr Castle is very beautiful ; con. 
sisting of a rich profusion of wood and lawn. But what particu- 
larly recommends it, is the great variety of the ground. I know 





few places where a painter might study the inequalities of a surface 97 
with more advantage.” 
To these remarks, little, yniieege, can be added, as |} propose © 
to confine my critique to Grongar-Hill. The other poems of Dyer (7 
have likewise been examined by Dr. Johnson. As he has given us, & 2 


By 


however, but few traits of his private character, I cannot forbear § 


adding, that he was a virtuous man, of an amiable and placid 
temper, a faithful friend, and a pleasing companion. mn 








STRICTURES ON THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS BURNS. g 


In is related of a French wit, that, finding his merit beginning | 
to_wane in the public opinion, and dreading, moreover, from ; 
criticism, an additional blow to a victim already stagoering in re- 
putation, he betook himself to a strange expedient, in order at 
once to retrieve his character and replenish his pockets. He 
buried himself in a remote province; and engaged in an iron- 
monger’s shop. The Muse, who already owed to the anvil the 
science of music*, did not here desert him ; he cOmposed three 
large volumes of poetry and essays, which he published as the 
works of a ‘* Journeyman Blacksmith.’ The bait eaught; all 


* Pythagoras received his first ideas of musi¢ from observing the vasiation 
of sounds caused by a smith’s hammer, , 
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France was in amazement ; the poems of this ‘ child of nature,” 
this ‘‘ unnurtured genius,” were in the hands of every one. In 
short, this invention filled the pockets of the poor bard, who en- 


joyed with rapture the deceit, and had a good laugh at the public. 


This story is not wholly inapplicable to the present age. The 
attention of the public is not easily diverted to modern poetry, un- 
jess it has something of novelty to recommend it, not so much in 
the poetry itself, as in the situation of the poet. The muse in 
livery was once the rage of the day, yet it is generally allowed that 
Dodsley was never in: the condition of a servant. We have again a 
more modern example in the ‘ British Milk-Maid,” yet I almost 
dare venture to assert, that Mrs. Yearsley never squeezed the 
udder of a cow. In addition to these, we have had many more 
successful instances of public credulity, which has been awakened 
into admiration by an innumerable tribe of rhymesters, who, 
thinking, perhaps, that a poet can never sink lower, have volun- 
tarily metamorphosed themselves into tinkers, taylors, and brick- 
layers. 

An exception may be claimed for Burns, who really was what he 
professed to be, an Ayreshire Ploughboy,” brought up on the banks 
of that river which he has immortalised with his song, and which, 
to use the words of Addison, 


‘* In the sweet description murmurs still.”’ 


He passed his early youth in all the severity of day-labour, 
scarcely earning enough for his support ; yet, in the most cheer- 
less of human conditions, the buds of genius opened, nor was the 
current of the mind obstructed by want of the means of education, 
or his genius chilled by a most narrow and circumscribed poverty. 
In the intervals of labour he found a solace in his muse, who, in 
strains, sweet as those which Smollet breathed in honour of his 
native Leven, had already sung the beauties of the Ayr, and the 
nymphs which dwelt upon its banks. Burns was possessed of a 
most ardent sensibility, which was swelled to an overflowing 
height by the books first put into his hands. His whole soul was 
absorbed in tenderness for the other sex; his heart was touch- 
wood itself; catching flame from the slightest spark, and, im a 
moment, ima blaze. He. deseribes, in the language of 4 poet, 
the agitations he felt from this passion, and seems, like the shep- 
herd in Virgil, to have found it an inhabitant of the rocks. 
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Poetry has been called, perhaps not inappropriately, the child of 
love. It is certain, that our first poets were accustomed to express 
those feelings which are common to humanity by the help®f metre, 
which might at once be more adapted to the delicacy of their sen- 
timents, and more pleasing to the object of their affections. The 
grand sublimity of nature might, indeed, call forth an admira- 
tion, which was expressed in bold and glowing language, and 
hence, as distinct from prose, called poetry. The elevation of the 
heart to the gods they worshipped, might produce likewise the 
same sublimity of gratitude and veneration; but it remained for 
the more powerful passion of love to quicken the energies of the 
mind, and to claim the merit of having first inspired the soul 
with that delicacy of sentiment, that expansion of intellect, that 
rapture of thought, which it is the province of poetry to give 
birth to. 

It is not my intention to write the life of Burns, conscious that 
I can add nothing of novelty, since his late learned biographer 
has exhausted every source of information. The poet himself, in 
a letter to Dr. Moore, author of Zeluco, relates, with much hu- 
mour, and an unexpected keenness of observation upon life, the 
chief vicissitudes of fortune through which he went. I may be 
allowed to comment shortly upon this. 

He mentions, that the first book which chance through in his 
way, was Mason’s English Collection. The earliest composition 
which gave him pleasure, was Addison’s hymn, beginning, 


** How are thy servants bless’d, O Lord, 
How sure is their defence ; 

Eternal wisdom is their guide, 
Their aid Omnipotence.”’ 


The stanza which particularly struck him, was, 


** For though on dreadful whirls we hung, 
High on the broken wave,” &c. &e. 


He dwelt with rapturous delight on the Vision of Mirza. This is, 
indeed, an example of true perfection in Addison's writing. It 
shews that ease and sublimity are not incompatible; and that 
without the glowing and over-strained imagery of the east, a 
vision, written, nevertheless, after the eastern manner, may de- 
light by the weight of its sentiment and the awful dignity of its 
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morality. Its simplicity and unequalled grandeur remind us truly 
of scriptural writing. 

Burns was wholly unacquainted with the learned languages. 
He had picked up a little French, which he never afterwards per- 
fectly understood. In his 17th year his library was considerably 
enriched by Pope’s works, Shakspeare, Locke’s Essay, &c. &c. ; 
but what delighted him most was a collection of English songs. 
This he calls his vade mecum, and relates, that he poured over it 
driving his cart or following his plough. He can be said, indeed, 
to have written nothing which may not be called either song or 
pastoral. In his songs, he has truly distinguished the tender and 
sublime from the turgid and affected ; and whether he sings of his 
mistress, describes the beauties of country scenery, or describes 
the manners of the peasantry, a natural vein of humour flows 
through all his writings, yet his least merit is that of being 
natural. 

But the stile of writing in which Burns appears to most advan- 
tage, is the pastoral; it is but justice, therefore, to examine his 
merit in the character of a pastoral writer. 

A pastoral, according to the trite, but just definition of a cele- 
brated writer, is a picture, either dramatic or narrative, or some- 
times mixed of both, of the life and actions of a shepherd. The 
fable, if there be any such, should be simple; the manners of 
the characters, or dramatis persone, neither so polished as to 
be incongruous with their pastoral situation, nor so rustic as 
to excite disgust. In one word, the thoughts should be plain, 
yet not without something of that passion, more particularly of 
that tenderness, which is necessary to affect the heart, and take 
from the uniformity of still life. It is in this simplicity and variety, 
with something of delicacy, that the true character of pastoral 
writing consists. If such should be the character of the writing, 
that of the incidents should be similar, and what, in the language 
of music, might be called the tone of the scene, should partake 
something of the wildness of pastoral nature. 

On the simplicity of the writings of Burns’ it is almost needless 
to insist. His poetical productions are almost every where marked 
with the character of his birth and original station in life. His 
versification, no less than his thoughts, is sometimes rude even to 
¢oatseness, and whatever of harmony may be found in his poems, 













































_ even of strength, are sometimes more expressive of pastoral ima 
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is rather that of natural talent, than the effect of art or imitation 
of superior models. As an example of this, I have only to extract » 
the following lines, and surely none could be produced more | 
sweet, more wild, or more rude : 
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** Whyles owre a linn the burnie plays, 
As thro’ the glen it whimpl’t ; 
Whyles round a rocky scar it strays, 
Whyles in a well it dimpl’t ; 
Whiles glitter’d to the nightly rays, 
Wi’ bickering, dancing dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 
Beneath the spreading hazle, 
Unseen that night.” 


In making this quotation, it is impossible not to feel a regret 
common to all the admirers of Burns’ poetry. The greater part of 
his poems are written in the dialect of his country ; a dialect, the 
least fault of which is, that to every one, except Scotsmen, it i: 
wholly unintelligible. It is true, indeed, that many of the High | 
land words, having something of simplicity, and occasionally” 


very, than the more refined dialect of the English. The termi- 
nations, moreover, of many of the words, having fewer conso- a 
nants, are better adapted to the music of poetry. Such are the” q | 


” 


words ‘‘ brae’’ for the banks of a river, ‘* burnie,”’ and many 
others of the same kind, terminating with the soft vowels 7 and ¢ 
But this observation cannot be extended to all, for surely some of | 
these words, such as ‘ grounche,” ‘ grutter,” ‘* gowk,” and s 
are such as the Muse of Poetry would not be very a 


” 


** eryse, 
pleased to adopt, and which none but a Scotsman could under a 
take to utter. By words like these, the earlier poems of Burns 5 ; 
are not merely defaced, but rendered unintelligible to the Englia 
reader. It must be imputed to this cause, that he gives so little © 
pleasure in a first perusal: his poems must be understood before | 
they can be admired, and to this purpose more time and industry | 
are required than many will have patience to bestow. 

This, however, is not the fault of his poetry. If the scenery af 
many of his poems be beautiful, the language is no less correct. | q 
With.a taste, which is not the least circumstance of wonder in his © . 
life, he not only avoids the coarser part of the phraseology of his | 
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; P country, and selects the better, but attains to that elegance of 
a Pour English language, which can be rivalled by few of our modern 
ore * poets. As an example of this, I have only to direct your atten- 

~~ tion to his “ Lass of Ballochmyle.”” Some of the stanzas of this 
A ~ picce are of such exquisite beauty, having every image of pastoral 
4 life, and every thought expressed with equal force and delicacy, 


+i the scenery interesting, the sentiments touching, and the lan- 







_gnage correctly pure, that I cannot forbear selecting some part 
Lb 
“© Twas e’en, the dewy fields were green, 


On ev’ry blade the pearlies hang 5 
The zephyr wanton’d round the bean, 


a And bore its fragrant sweets alang : 
ore {a e In ev’ry glen the mavis sang, 
rt of a All nature listening seem’d the while, 
the Re Except where green-wood echoes rang, 
it i: of Amang the braes o’ Ballochmyle.”’ 


uy s Upon this stanza there can only be one opinion. With a force 








nally a er : ; 
hi stronger than all the rules of criticism, it makes its appeal to the 
mas ‘ k 
heart; and, to judge of its excellence, the reader has only to refer 
rmi- = : , ; ; 
> to its effect upon himself. Let him but review the image of the 
ns0+ | ae ye : : 
~~ = scene which it presents. Green fields; the evening-breeze, wan- 
th 7a, ‘ E 
“toning over the beans; the song of birds; the silence of eve ; 
nany Sa; . . 
ae ) and the splendor of the setting sun; and no one can hesitate to 
nd ¢. 


*Piconfess, that it presents a picture of pastoral landscape equally 
rich and perfect. It is, perhaps, injustice to the poet to with- 
hold the stanza which immediately succeeds the one above quoted, 









which he intends to present to his reader, by the addition of an 
ebject which seemed only wanting to its full luxuriance. 

It is an observation of painters, that perfect solitude is a quality 
so contrary to the true beauty of landscape, that no scene can 
@be pleasing, however rich in other imagery, unless adorned by 
something of animate nature. This rule did not escape the taste 
and learning of Milton; in hissimilies, all of which are celebrated 
for excellency in what may be called the picturesque of poetry, 
he never violates this rule of avoiding still life. What Milton was 


taught by lear ning, Burns possessed by natural taste. 
7... N 
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*¢ With careless step I onward stray’d, 
My heart rejoiced in Nature's joy, 

When musing in a tonely glade, 
A maiden fair I chanced to spy ; 

Her look was like the mworning’s eye, v 
Her air like Nature’s vernal smile, 

The lily ’s hue and rose’s dye 
Bespoke thé lass of Ballochmyle.”’ 

In the original it stood— 
*¢ Perfection whisper’d passing by, 


Behold the lass o'’ Ballochmy =.” 


The improved taste of the poet pointed out the impropriety ofa ¢ @ 


harsh unusual personification of the quality, perfection, and al- 
tered it as it now stands. In a letter which accompanied his pro- 
duction to the lady who was the subject of it, the author gives 
some account of what may be called his inspiration. The lan- 
guage of this passion is so beautiful, and, at the same time, . 
affords so admirable a specimen of his prose, that I cannot forbear 
extracting it. The spirit of the poet will be found still to pre- 
dominate, and the muse though uninvoked, was evidently at his 
elbow when he thus wrote :— 

‘¢ ] had roved out as chance directed, in the favourite haunts 
of my muse, on the banks of the Ayr, to view nature in all the 


gaiety of the vernal year. The evening sun was flaming over the | @ 
distant western hills; not a breath stirred tie crimson opening \ 


blossoms, or the verdant spreading leaf. It was a golden moment 
to the poetic heart. I listened to the feathered warblers pouring 


their harmony on every hand, with a congenial kindred regard, @ 


and frequently turned out of my path, lest I should disturb their 


little song, or frighten them to another station * * * *, Even .@ 


the hoary hawthortt twig that shot across the way, what heart, at 
such a time, but must have been interested in its welfare, and 
wished it préserved from the rudely browazing cattle, or the wither- 7 
ing eastern blast. Such was the seene, and such was the hour, a 
when, in a corner of my prospect, I spied one of the fairest 
pieees of Nature’s workinansnip that ever crowned a poetic land- 
scape, or met a poet’s eye, those visionary bards excepted, who 
hold commerce with aerial beings. Had Calumny and Villainy 
taken my walk, they had at that moment sworn eternal peace 
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with such an object.” In no part of his works, whether in poetry 
© or prose, is the character of Burns more marked than in the pas- 
| sages above quoted. The leading traits of his mind, an ardent 
* sensibility to all the charms of nature; a heart of benevolence, 
* and a soul replete with that rapture, which may with justice be 
4 said to constitute the poet, and from its effect of inspiration is, 
indeed, no other than the muse herself, may, with. little difficulty, 
> be here traced. The tenderness for the hawthorn-twig, indeed, 
B is such, as in any other but our poet might pass for absurdity, 
a but it cannot but remind the reader of a similar passage in the 
~~ works of another child of feeling and sentiment, “ it is a pity,” 
"= said uncle Toby, “ that even he (the devil) should be damned.” 
~ It is sometimes necessary in the criticism on the works of a 
a poet, to take a review of the chief incidents of his life ; for such 
a is the effect of early habits, and the circumstances of life and for- 
3am tune, even upon the talents of the mind, that this survey is not 
‘ 4 only requisite to illustrate many of his passages, but to form an 
a estimate of his general ability. The life of Burns, however, has 
ee been so amply written by his no less friendly than learned biogra- 
_pher, that I can only refer to his admirable essay.—Meantime, it 
will be sufficient for the present purpose to remind his readers, 
© that, to be enabled to form a judgement upon the works and 
: genius of Burns, they must consider themselves as perusing the 
poems of one, whose original condition was no other than that of 
a plough-boy ; that he had nothing to distinguish him of fortune 
or of family, and, to use his own words— 














“‘ his ancient, but ignoble blood, 
Had erept through scoundrels ever since the flood.” 


,at The success of his poems, indeed, made no inconsiderable ad- 
and ™@ dition both to his fame and fortune, The kindness of a friend ar- 
her- gq rested him on the moment ef embarkation for the West Indies, 


a a where he had determined to shelter himself from the severity of 
rest & his fortune at home, and to raise himself, if possible, to some 
nd- a higher station. A letter from Dr. Blacklock, overthrew these 
who 9amm Schemes of ambition, and invited him, to try his chance of success 
ainy | by publishing his poems at Edinburgh. Besides the superior ex- 
eace jigmg Cellence of his writings, many other reasans may be assigned for 


his - speedily mounting to the pinnacle of fame. It is no in- 
Justice to the Scotch to assert, that in all the long period of their 
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history previous to the union, they can scarcely produce one 











author of real pre-eminent genius, and, with the exception of 


Boethius and Buchanan, not one poet.—The Gentle Shepherd of f 


Allan Ramsay, is, indeed, a production of most considerable 
merit. As to Barbour, Blind Harry, Robert Crawfurd of Auchi- 
names, Lady Wardlaw, &c. &c. they are unworthy the mention of 
history ; and, had they been born in another country but Scot- 
land, where, in the scarcity of poets during that period, they 
were doubtless the best, because the only ones, their names would 
have sunk into the same oblivion with their writings. Crawfurd, 
indeed, was not without invention ; he was author of the modern 
song of ‘‘ Tweede Side,” which he begins with this really ludi- 
crous line— 
‘© What beauties does Flora disclose.’’ 

The English reader will be surprised, that the author is about - 
to exhibit the bounty and luxuriance of the goddess of ¢ summer | 
and flowers,’ upon the banks of the Tweede. The Scotch unani- 
mously call him a ‘ braw poet :’ the English reader must at least | 
allow him a ‘ braw fancy.’ | 

To such poets Burns succeeded, and certainly, in the ancien 
simplicity of the song, and in his forcible and just delineation oi 


pastoral life, he far distanced all such rivals. The manners of his 7 


countrymen, their customs, and peculiarities, which, to all ac- | 
quainted with the Scotch peasantry, are plentiful resources from | 
which humour may draw subjects of mirth, instruction, and rid | 
cule, it was the first effort of his muse to delineate. He was a 
once the poet of nature and human life. He wrote for his coun- 
trymen, and by them his works will ever be remembered, since, 
in their manners and peculiarities, the remembrance still exists 
Burns has been called, and not inaptly, the Butler of Scotland. | 
The humour and keen observation upon life which distinguish the ™ 
author of Hudibras, were qualities to which Burns may with jus | 
tice pretend, and by some is thought to possess them in no. un ¥ 
equal degree. The scope of Butler's humour was, indeed, wider, 7 
as his survey of life was more extensive. He gleaned his wit from | 
the recesses of learning and philosophy, but his excellence, neve!- 
theless, was that of embodying a sagacious and humourous reflec- 
tion upon human life in the compass of an aphorism or a proverb. 
He is hence called the father of that portable wisdom, which 
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always of use to illustrate, or convey an 1 important lesson of ac- 
tion; and which, we must confess, is ever on the tip of our 
tongue, though for many reasons suppressed. If Burns possessed 
not these advantages of learning, he may, however, in his keen 
and humourous remarks on human manners, modified as they 
were in his own sphere of life, challenge a comparison even with 
the great author of Hudibras. His tale called ‘ Tam o’ Shanter,’ 
is precisely in the stile of Butler; and if the reader will consult it, 


he will be equally struck with the resemblance and with the justness 


of the above comparison, 

It may be remarked, that all the poems of Burns contain for 
the most part, such incidents for their subjects, as were either at 
least natural, or exact representations of the scenes in which him- 
self lived, and the occurrences with which himself had met. He 
has nothing of that extravagance which we may justly call the 
chivalry of poets; he never labours to celebrate a Chloe or a 
Phillis, beings that exist but in the imagination of the poet ; he 
never talks of darts and flames, or any of the classic artillery of 
love. Whether from ignorance, or contempt, he seems to know 
nothing of Cupid, Hymen, and all the dramatis persone of the 
modern songsters. His scene of action is neither the ‘ velvet 
green of India,’ ‘the empurpled margin of Helicon,’ or the 
‘ clouded summits of Parnassus ;’ his lovers never converse but by 
the ‘ Burn side ;’ never wander but through ‘ corn-riggs,’ nor 
make their mutual confessions but on the ‘ Braes of Ballochmyle, 
the Tweed, or Yarrow.’ His Caddies have nothing of the love- 
sick swains of Arcadia but the harmony. In a word, his language 
is still that of the plough-tail, though his notes, like those of the 
wild lark, which might hover over him, whilst employed in his 
original station, have that sweetness and melody, that, to use the 
words of an Italian poet, 

** Heav’n well pleas’d might stoop to hear.” 

It is pleasing to trace, even to exactness, the minutest traits of 
a singular character. I have already mentioned, and proved by 
example from his works, that the two leading features in the 
mind of Burns, were a warm sensibility to the charms of nature, 
and a tenderness and benevolence extending even to extravagance. 
It is almost needless to produce any further instances of this, but 
were it necessary, one of his most beautiful poems, ‘ The Cotter’s 
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Saturday Night,’ furnishes examples in every line. Jn this pas- 
toral is contained an exact picture of his own family manners, 
The fire-side of the cotter was that of his own father. Every image 
may be thus traced to a reality, and every resemblance is height- 
ened by the existence of a known original. The scenery is no less 
exquisite than the characters are natural. The poet is here the 
painter ; a picture is here created, warm, striking, and inspiring, 
even had it wanted the aid of poetry. What it receives from just 
delineations of manners, simplicity of language, and the united 
graces of harmony, I leave to the feelings of the reader to pro- 
nounce. Had Burns written nothing more, this pastoral would 
have immortalized his name. 1 cannot forbear quoting what | 
conceive to be the most beautiful stanza : 
*¢ O happy love! where love like this is found! 
O heart-felt raptures ! bliss beyond compare ! 
]’ve paced much this weary mortal round, 
And sage Experience bids me thus declare :— 
If Heav’n a draught of heav’nly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
In others arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn, that scents the ev’ning gale." 

It is, perhaps, too long, and frequently, though less than his 
other poems; disfigured by the Scotch accent. This certainly 
diminishes the pleasure of the English reader; the extract which I 
have chosen is as pure as could be wished. ‘ Tam o’ Shanter’ 
ranks next in estimation to this pastoral. As a piece it is not so 
perfect ; though, it must be confessed, to exhibit richer treasures 
of humour, imagination, and sublimity, than can be found in 
any other of his writings. The story is related with exquisite hu- 
mour, varying, according to situations, from the lower to the 
most exalted flights of poetry. Now are painted, with a humour- 
ous archness, the manners of a country clown, and the tricks of 
‘an ale-house ; new the heart is congealed fn terror, and frozen into 
stupefaction, with all the sublimity of horror. I shall conclude 
with a quotation from this tale, which may be almost considered 
as rivalling the celebrated incantation scene in Macbeth. 

“* Coffins stood round, like open presses, 
That shew’d the dead in their last dresses ; 
And by some devilish cantrip slight, 
Each in his cauld hand held a light, 
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By which heroic Tam was able, 

To note upon the haly table, — 

A murderer’s banes in gibbet airns ; 

‘Twa span-lang wee unchristen’d bairns ; 

A thief, new cutted frae a rape, 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape ; 

Five tomabawks wi’ blude red-rusted, 

Five scymitars wi’ murder crusted ; 

A garter which a babe had strangl'd ; 
A knife, a father’s throat had mangl’d, 

Whom his ain son o’ life bereft, 

The grey hairs vet stuck to the heft ; 

Wi’ mair o’ horrible and awful, 

Which ev’n to name wad be unlawful.” 








To the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 
Beine in treaty with the Editor of one of our Daily Journals, to 
furnish him with that kind of familiar history, which, in these 


enlightened days, proves so agreeable to every class of readers, 
from the fashionable folks of St. James’s Street and Pall-Mall, 
down to the petty shopkeepers of Aldgate and the Minories, I 
handed him a specimen of my abilities, which he immediately re- 
turned, informing me that my composition was wholly devoid of 
every requisite for pleasing ; and, in short, that ‘ it would not 
do.” Now, Sir, my motive for addressing you, is, that I may 
have your opinion, and that of your numerous readers, in con- 
firmation, or otherwise, of this Newspaper-Editor’s decision ; and 
for this purpose I enclose you a part of what I submitted to his 
examination :—if you agree with him, that it is sans wit, sans 
sense, sans interest, sans every thing, 1 have done, and must en- 
deavour to make myself think so too, though hard the task :— 
on the other hand, should you judge favourably of this, my first 
attempt, 1 wiJl, next month, trouble you with a continuation of 
the effusions of | 


Your very obedient servant, ; 
London, Feb. 9, 1814. Z. A. 
‘* By our last advices from Knightsbridge, we hear that a horse 


was clapped into the pound on the 3d instant ; ; and that he was 
not released when the letters came away. 
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«« We are informed from Pancras, that a dozen weddings were 
lately celebrated in the mother church of that place, but are re- 
ferred to their next letters for the names of the parties con- 
cerned, on 

«* Letters from Brompton advise, that the Widow Blight had 
received several visits from John Mildew, which affords great 
matter of speculation in those parts. 

«« Letters from Paddington bring little more than that William 
Squeak, the sow-gelder; passed through that place on the 5th 
instant. 7 

«¢ By a fisherman who lately touched at Hammersmith, there is 
advice from Putney, that a certain person, well known in that 
place, is likely to lose his election for churchwarden ; but this 
being boat-news, we cannot give entire credit to it. 

«« They advice from Fulham, that things remained there in the 
same state they were. They had intelligence, just as the letters 
came away, of a tub of excellent ale, just set abroach at Parson’s 
Green ; but this wanted confirmation.” 

These specimens, though, I flatter myself, not without inge- 


nuity, are not quite so minute, in point of information, as the 


curiosity-of the present day requires; and, therefore, in what fol- - 


lows, I have ventured a more close imitation of our modern News- 
papers, especially in the article of what they call «‘ Bon Ton,” or 
Fashionable intelligence. 

** Yesterday, as the Regent was coming to town, the hat of one 
of the postillions was blown off; at which three of the horse- 
guards laughed most immoderately. 

‘It is with great concern we inform the public, that Mr. 
Simon Softly, an eminent cork-cutter, lies dangerously ill of the 
gout, at his country-seat near Gray’s Inn Lane. 

‘* A battle was fought yesterday in Five-farthing Fields, between 
a chimney-sweeper and an old-clothes-man of some distinction, 
which, after a severe contest of fifty-seven minutes-and a half, 
terminated in favour of the latter. There were several amateurs 
of the first rank present, namely, Lord H——, Colonel R 
the Hon. Mr. S » &e. &e. 

‘* Friday last, as Mr. Humphrey Tripping, a grocer of con- 
siderable property, was riding along the High Street, Islington. 
his horse had the misfortune to lose one of his shoes. 
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«©The accomplished Miss Amelia Wilhelmina Boggis, set off 

| vesterday for Brighton. The sea-air, which, for some weeks, has 
* been very sensibly felt on that coast, having been recommended, 
: «* Yesterday as Mr. Joseph Conundrum, of Moorgate, was con- 
fig versing with some friends in his usual way, he fell into a grievous 
» ynistake, and was extricated with great difficulty. 
+ «© Mr. Grubble’ has given his brother George the use of his 
~~ horse while he remains at Margate. 
-.  «* Wednesday evening last was committed the following atro- 
+ cious outrage :—As Mr. Thomas Belch, of Gundock, was re- 
+ turning home from the tavern, he was suddenly attacked by two 
4 howls of rack-punch, which deprived him of his senses and recol- 

‘lection. He has left a business and two apprentices to regret his 
y ‘loss. We are sorry to add, that the villains have hitherto escaped 
: detection. 

_ Advices from Limehouse of the 12th instant, mention that a 

violent quarrel broke out between Mr. and Mrs. Tarpaulin, 
» ~ which was not got under when the post came away. 

- « The overseer of St, Bartholomew’s parish came to town last 

> night. He immediately went to the Cat and Fiddle, and was 

2 » waited ‘upon by the landlord. We hope to be able to lay be- 

" fore our readers, in a few days, the real object of his journey to 

§ Isleworth. 

** An intelligent correspondent informs us, that the clerk of St. 
John’s has given orders for a new Bible and Prayer-book for the 
church, but in rough calf; and not in Morocco, as inserted in 
a an evening paper. 


i 


‘* Mr. Simpkins is about to repair his house in Lant Street. 
_ The nightmen were there on Friday and Saturday. 
~~ ‘* Mrs. Dingly and family are at Ramsgate :—they return by the 
“yhoy. There is an evident design in keeping the public ignorant 
© of this extraordinary measure. 
| “Mrs Sapscull and Mr. Henry Blink are appointed stewards 
for the next anniversary of the Odd Fellows.” 

e (To be continued ) 
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To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 





Sir, 

{x Mr. Leigh Hunt's ‘* Feast of the Poets,’ are the following 
observations on the way in which the word faulé was former 
pronounced :—‘‘ IT may here, by. the way, take notice of a strange 
piece of carelessness which has escaped Mr. Walter Scott, in his 
edition of Dryden, and which, unless he had made 18 volumes of 
it, might be construed into an ignorance of his author ; at least, 
it does not exhibit to advantage his familiarity with the poets, 
either of that age, or the succeeding one. As an additional argu. 
ment to prove that Dryden had no hand in Buckingham’s vulgar 
Essay on Satire, he asks, in a note on that passage, 

To tell men freely of their foulest faults, 
To laugh at their vain deeds and vainer thoughts. 

“© Would Dryden have pardoned such a rhyire ?"—It would ap. 
pear so, far he used it repeatedly himself. Not to muluply in- P 
stances, see the second part of the ‘‘ Conquest of Grenada,” Act’, | - 
Scene 1. Act 3, Scene 1. Act 5, Scene 2. three times in one play. 7 
It was also used after him by Pope, Swift, and others, who af- © 
fected to be conscientious rhymers; and, in fact, there wa _ 
nothing in it to startle them; for, it appears by Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary, that, as late as fifty years back, the Jin fault was not 
only dropt, or retained at pleasure, but that, ‘ in conversation hi 
it was gencrally suppressed." It is curious that- one of the autho- 
rides, in which this pronunciation is exemplified, should be an- 
other passage from Dryden.” ‘* Feast of the Poets,” p. 24. Note. 

As further proofs that the / was formerly either dropped or re- 
tained at pleasure, take the following passages in Lord Orrery: 
tragedy of ‘* ‘Tryphon :” 

** Less horror I had felt from Death’s assault, 


Caused by my mistress’ justice, than my fault.”—Aet 4. 





** But for these words I never could have thought, 





J That my misfortune did transcend my fault.” — dct 4. 5 
** No, Sir, 1 doe esteem it as I ought ; 
| Call not my duty to my child a fault.”— Act 4. 
** Ah! run not thus into another fault, 
Love would not be what ’tis, could it be bought.”—et 5. 
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Lord Orrery’s tragedies, in compliance with the absurd and un- 
natural mode of writing then in fashion, are all in rhyme; and, 
being entirely destitute of merit, have deservedly fallen .into | 
oblivion. Sir Robert Howard, however, gives it as his opinion, 
that Lord Orrery was more successful in his style of writing, than | 
any of his contemporaries, and speaks of the *‘ majesty of his verses,”’ 

and the ‘* easy expressions in which his inimitable fancy descends 





tous.” Aspecimen or two of these easy expressions may afford 
some amusement to the reader: whether they are exactly suited 





® to the dignity of tragedy, I leave to his judgement. 
* In the tragedy of ‘‘ Mustapha,” Roxolana, the mistress of the 
ee Sultan Solyman, having been guilty of treachery, is condemned 
;, to die, but is first of all commanded to write a confession of her 
crimes. ‘She is discovered sitting at a table writing, and Solyman 
Jooking on, when the following affecting colloquy takes place be- 
" tween them : 
ne *¢ Soly. Dispatch! Why do you pause ? 
bo. a Rox. [ll hasten, Sir. (Weeps. - 
lev, ed Soly. Forgive her Heav’n! here, take my handkercher.”’—Act 5 , 
af. : In Act 1 the Queen of Hungaria commits her infant son to the 
aa protection of Roxolana ; with the following ‘‘ miserable conceit :"’ 
on’s *°T’ll now seal up the heart which I must send 
il 1s In thee, to thy new mother, and my friend. [ Kisses him. 
= = Let me but seal’t again ere it does go ; 
- a Two seals th’ importance of dispatches shou'.”’ [ Kisses him again. 
ia a Solyman and the Divan are desirous of putting this child to 
Be. death, but are opposed by Roxolana : 
» re: ** Soly. You will not, sure, with them and me contend ; : 
- Rox. Against th’ opposing world I will defend 





The life which in protection I receive ; 
Sultan, }’ll do ’t !—if you will give me leave.” —<ct |. 

Death itself, that « destroyer of mirth,’ does not put an end 
to the propensity for quibbling which distinguishes the personages 
in this drama. Zanger, one of Solyman’s sons, seeing his brother 
Mustaphar, lying dead, immediately stabs himself, and, falling at 
his brother's feet, expires, uttering the following words : 

** Lo, at your feet, dear friend, your brother lies ; 
And where he took delight to live—he dies.’ —Act 5. 
. The Epilogue to this author's tragedy of “ Tryphon,” 1672, is 
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a remarkable evidence of the alteration which has taken place in: 
the taste of the public, and the progress we have made in refine- 
ment since that period: what was then, no doubt, considered as 
sterling wit, and applauded as such, would not now be tolerated 





for an instant even in the lowest country theatre. It has, how- 
ever, one recommendation—brevity :—according to Polonius, the 
very ‘* soul of wit.” 


*“« EPILOGUE. 

** Your dealing, we confess, is very fair; 

You paid your money ere you saw our ware ; 

And if you should dislike it now ’tis seen, 

I pray how would you get it back again ? 

Since never yet at law an action lay 

For money paid to see a cry'd-down play. 

Then whatsoere it be, dispraise it not, 

But doe as some when they a clap have got ; 

Commend the wench, that more to her may goe, 
’ Thus if they jeer you, you may jeer them too. 

New plays, like wives, are subject to the curse 

Of being took for better or for worse.” 


February 17, 1814. Dance, Jun. 








LITERARY REVIEW. 


ES 


Patronage. A Novel; by Maria Edgworth, Four Vols, 11. 8s. Longmur 
and Co. 1814. 

Ir is with a reluctance proportioned to our gratitude for the 
pleasure and improvement so frequently received from Miss Edg- 
worth’s labours, that we enter our protest against her present 
trespass on the indulgence of the public. The volumes before us, 
are, in every gespect, unworthy of that reputation which she 50 
deservedly acquired by her preceeding compositions: and had she 
been so unfortunate as to commence her literary career with s0 
injudicious and imperfect a performance, not all the merits of 
her subsequent writings would have obliterated the unfavourable 
impression which it is too well calculated to excite: 

The object of the story is to elucidate the miseries of patronage; 
and te place, in their strongest point of view, the advantages of 
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regular and independent - perseverance in some respectable pro- 


fession. The Falconer and Percy families are, therefore, in- 
troduced upon the scene; the former dependent on the patro- 
nage of Lord Oldborough, a haughty and inflexible statesman ; 
and, the latter, whose father has. lost his estate by the supposed 
destruction .of a deed, obtaining the highest honours in the 
professions of arms, medicine, and the law. Unfortunately for 
the support of Miss Edgworth’s original position, neither the 
elder, nor the younger Falconer, deviates into vice or servility 
through the influence of patronage; but both display, at the 
outset of their career, the most evident indications, that, in any 
rank of life, or under any circumstances, their selfishness and cun- 
ning had been conspicuous, Old.Falconer lives beyond his in- 
come, and is thus embarrassed by the resignation of his patron: 
but extravagance is not peculiar to men in place; the emolu- 
ments of the Falconer family were such, as, with moderate pru- 
dence, would have insured them immediate splendor and future 
affuence: it is surely as dangerous as absurd to account for 
individual indiscretion by reference to a general system ; and to 
represent the honours and wealth bestowed by Lord Oldborough, 
which might have been profitably and worthily employed, and 
might have been ‘gained by virtuous assiduity, as a disgraceful 
proof of the folly and dependance of the objects of patronage. Had 
any one of the Percy family enjoyed the opportunities of Falconer, 
what a noble field would the patronage that is thus traduced have 
opened to his fraternal affection, and to his judicious benevo- 
lence! As-the Falconers, after a long career of folly and extra- 
vagance, sink into comparative neglect and indigence, because 
they relied on the patronage of the great, the Percy’s, inspired by 
the spirit of independence, come ‘ up to town,”’ and, by a series 
of miraculous accidents, such as are seldom found but in the 
chronicles of the Minerva Library, gradually obtain the highest 
honours of their respective professions. During their residence in 
town, Alfred the lawyer, and Erasmus the physician, like good 
boys, remember their relatives; and the greater part of two 
volumes is occupied with a series of fitial and fraternal epistles, 
exceeding all that human dullness has lately committed to the 
press, in laborious and prolix stupidity. We are astonished that 
a female, who, in her former writings, has exhibited a respecta- 
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‘ble knowledge of life and manners, @ deep penetration into the 
human character, and considerable powers of moral reflection, 
and satirical observation, could suffer to escape from her port- 
folio a series of letters so utterly destitute of elegance or interest, 
Even so far as they record the adventures of the writer, and the 
“‘writer’s friends, they are insupportably tedious. The authoress 
has forgotten, that, in fictitious narrative, the minor incidents 
of life should be introduced with such a degree of prominence 


only as is necessary to the progress of the story; that the oc. 4 


currence of a common circumstance is only important because 
of the consequences to which it leads; and that though the 


fracture of a leg be a very serious accident to the afflicted in- a 


dividual, and productive in his family of much distress, it should 
not be described with all the minuteness of a hospital-register, or 
the prolixity of a sick-room gossip. It is, indeed, the peculiat 


characteristic of these volumes, that all its incidents, however oa 
trivial and common place, and however removed from the eluci- 7 
dation of character or manners, are described with the most ‘per- ‘ 


tinacious minuteness: that the heroine, Caroline Percy, and all ~ 
the characters except Lord Oldborough, indulge in long conver- (7 
sations, and gravely utter, with all the deliberation of conscious 


sagacity, the most plain and indisputable truths, and sentiments 4 


that have been, for the last hundred years, the exclusive property — 4 
of catechisms and reading-made-easys. Dialogues that might have — 
passed between any two misses at a boarding-school, without ex-- _ 
citing either surprize, observation, or interest, in the most par 
tial auditor, are here extended from one page to another, with a 
uniformity that testifies the self-complacence of the authoress as 
much as it fatigues the most patient and partial reader. a 

When we add to this list of imperfections and deformities, that 7 


her language abounds with the introduction of French words and 4 


phrases when their employment is out of character, and the Eng- ‘4 


lish language would have expressed the’sense with greater ease and “@ 


propriety ; and that the stile throughout is ambitious, yet languid a 
and monotonous, we shall be excused from entering into any fal- © 
ther analysis of a work, which, judging from Miss Edgworth® a 
former compositions, we had prepared ourselves to applaud, with § 
that enthusiasm which, we hope, will always distinguish ou 
reception of modest and genuine excellence. H. 
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™ a Carmen Triumphale, for the Commencement of the Year 1214, by Robert 
mn, § Southey, Esq. Poet Laureat. 

a > ‘By what fatality the author of ‘ Madoc,’ and ‘ The Curse of 
he am Kehama,’ performances abounding in the most exquisite combi- 
-_ nation of vigorous thoughts, felicitous expressions, and harmoni- 
- ous verse, should have committed to the world this series of 
sa turgid, harsh, and affected, stanzas, on an occasion, calculated 
an, above all that have occurred to the most fortunate votaries of the 
— muse, to excite the enthusiasm and invigorate the energy of 
i genius, we are afraid that the booksellers and contractors for 
-" Mr. Southey’s writings, who know the multitude of his miscella- 


ald neous labours, are best able to explain. Yet we think, that after 
accepting the situation of Laureat, respect for the Prince by 











i Whom it was conferred, and some regard for the public which has 
me so frequently testified its admiration of his powers, should have 
at e dissuaded him from making his first appearance, on an occasion 
we : so momentous as the deliverance of Europe, in a manner disgust- 
‘all ing to good taste, and unworthy of his own talents and reputa- 
_— tion. There is not a single passage throughout this composition 
ia that redeems its general deformity by any of the attributes of 
ais poetry. ‘T here is scarcely a stanza that is not inaccurate in 
ai rhyme and grammar, affected in style, and turgid or feeble in 
— sentiment. Every line impresses on our remembrance the cha- 
eamaall racter of Sir Richard Blackmore : and Mr. Southey, like the 
sa medical knight, 
itha 8 ** Rumbling, rough, and fierce, 
7 a With arms, and George, and Brunswick, crowds the verse ; 
Rends with tremendous sound your ear asunder, 

- « With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder. 
aye 4 In this serious and triumphant poem, intended to celebrate the 
Eng. . glory of God and the deliverance of mankind, he speaks of the 
oun 3 : Wellesley and the Wellington as a theatrical lounger would speak 
ot of the Catalani and the Stephens. Within the compass of five 
y fat : ane, he repeats the rhyme, imperfect as it is, heaven and 
orth’s ee and forgetting how obtrusive such negligencies and defor- 
| — E mities must appear in so short a composition, is not ashamed to 

our publish the following verses, in his first congratulatory tribute to 





” the British nation :— 
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‘« Age after age, from sire to son, 


The hallowed sword was handed down, 

































Mit Nor did they from that warfare cease, 


And sheath that hallowed sword in peace, 


a 


Until the work was done.”’ 


i The impatience of labour so visible in the Carmen Triumphale, 
is one of the most prominent characteristics of our modern poets, 
and has a tendency no less powerful to debase our poetry, than 
¥ the wilful and Jaborious affectation, by which, amidst all their 
? negligence and superiority to correction, they are frequently dis- 
| tinguished. We hope that this is the fast instance in which Mr. 


Fi Southey will pervert the advantages of his situation to the cor. # Pp 
i ruption of the popular taste, and the celebration of England. P 
glory in pompous doggre! ; and are only consoled by the persua- oO 
sion, that his present violation of duty and good sense, is so gros oO! 
: -and outrageous, as to carry with itself a counteraction of the evil n 
it might otherwise diffuse. H. tl 
———— as 
An Analysis of Country Dancing, wherein all the Figures used in the: ‘Vv 
polite Amusement are rendered familiar, by engraved Lines, ye. ce. By : - 
Wilson, Dancing-Master, from the King’s Theatre, Opera House. Author i of 
of the Treasures of Terpsichore. Third Edition. Dedicated, by permission } a. 
k to Madame Angiolini. , og JU 
d Ir, as we are assured by several of the ancient poets, Apollo P 
was the God of Dancing, and vouchsafed his peculiar favour to : : 
the nations and individuals who excelled in that accomplishment, ! 
we surely are not descending from the dignity of a journal de- " 
voted to the amusements and refinements of society, in recom: 
mending Mr. Wilson’s performance to the attention of our readers. | 
i _ ‘The beneficial influence of dancing, on the manners and habits of 
its cultivators, has always been acknowledged ; and we are con- | | Li 
vinced, that, accompanied by the restrictions on its exercise, | 4 C 
which prevail in the English ball-room, its tendency to improve | | i" 
the morals, and cultivate the best feelings of our nature, is not | ~ P 
4 less direct or extensive than its operation on the external appear- |] of 
| ance. If there be any amusement at once joyous and innocent; — ~ is 
t at once exciting all the pleasing emotions of the mind, and re- 3 - 
) pressing the slightest approach to indecorum or indelicacy, it is 3 th 





that of dancing. ‘The mental! and corporeal faculties of every in- 
dividual engaged in the dance, are in full enjoyment; one com- 
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© mon sympathy of looks and attitudes, pervades the group 5 beauty 
is animated into expression ; and youthful emulation rejoices in 
e the display of conscivus attraction. Yet such, with a few cxcep- 
» §* ‘tions is the constitution of our public assemblies, that even the 
pid slightest approaches to undue familiarity is impossible ; the inter- 
~ course between the sexes is sufficiently intimate to endear and ex- 
hilirate, but too distant, casual, and too closely circumscribed by 
custom and etiquette, to permit the exercise of seductive insinua- 
* tion. 

~ Mr. Wilson has been enabled, by the aid of diagrams, to pre- 





~ sent a more clear and perfect description of the various evolutions 
practiced in country dancing, than we should have thought it 


SE, 


. $0 
A 


possible to commit to paper. The reader, who, with a knowledge 
of the principles of dancing, and some practice in its steps, is yet 
obstructed or confused by the variety or complexity of the figures, 
may here obtain a solution of his difficulties, and a guide -to all 


Pets 


Bt hs Nog 


the mazes of the most difficult dances ; and the proficient will be 
© assisted by many useful hints and much original information. 


We would particularly recommend the simple explanation of right 





and left and of Roger De Coverley ; the remarks on the composition 
* ofa Country Dance, and the Tables adapted to the latter. In con- 
f a junction with Mr. Wilson’s other works, either published or in 
= preparation, the present is a valuable accession to the theory and 
> practice of an art, which has been less indebted to systematic ex- 
2 planation through the medium of the press, than any other which 
4 affects the morals, the manners, and the social habits, of man- 


kind. H. 











The Corsair ; a Tale, by Lord Byron. Murray. 1214. 





Iv is with a pleasure commensurate with our admiration of 
Lord Byron’s genius, that we learn from the Dedication of “The 
Corsair,” to Mr. Moore, his determination <* to attempt no far- 
ther, for some years, the awards of God's men, nor /or) columns.” 


| Possessing the most brilliant fancy, and the most exquisite powers 
of sentiment and description, it is evident that his lordship’s taste 
is unformed, and that his talents are yet susceptible of laborious 
@ cultivation, The great imperfections of his Corsair, like those of 
@ the «* Giaour and Bride of Abydos,” are occasional obscurity of 
J VoL. iv. P 
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narration, abruptness and inaccuracy of construction ; a Ciction 
too fluent to admit of skilful selection, or felicitous adaptation; 
and the employment of forms of speech and artifices of metre 
neither authorized by the example of our standard poets, nor 
consistent with the idiom or analogy of the English language. 
An assiduous study of the best models ; the selection of some im. 
portant theme, adapted to awaken and expand to perfection thos 
powers that are now exhausted in hasty and desultory effort ; and 
a determination to leave no blemish untouched, no error uncor. 
rected, will yet be necessary to the full attainment of that rank 
among his contemporaries, or that claim on the gratitude and 
reverence of posterity, of which we hope, and have reason to be- 
lieve, that he is ambitious. 

If any justification of these remarks were required, the follow. 4 
ing casual and unselected examples of affectation, negligence, and ss 
bad taste, would plead our apology : 

‘* Select the arms, to each his blade assign, 


And careless eye the blood that dims its shine.’ 


The employment of the word shine in this couplet cannot be 


justified, we believe, by a single appeal to any classical authority ; 
nor, if one or two instances of such an anomaly can be produced, 


will they form an excuse for its introduction into so short a 
poem. 


“< She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elemental strife.” 
We bey leave to doubt whether the first of these lines presents 
any distinct idea of a ship in full and triumphant sail. 
*¢ And other gifts shew’d mean beside his word,” 


i. e. Compared with his word. ‘ 


c ; 
‘s The wish is wrong, nay, worse for female, vain.” 


This mode ‘of introducing the word female is seldom found but 
in the writings of the lowest poetasters. . If the term woman can- 
not be substituted, the passage should be entirely recomposed. 

Even when no positive fault can be found with any single word, 
and it is impossible to pronounce his sentence ungrammatical, 


there is an awkwardness of idiom which evinces his destitution of 
taste or industry. 
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‘¢ His wounds too slight, though taken with that will, 
- Which would have kissed the hand that then could kill.” 

















But the most striking and the most ludicrous of his improve- 
ments in the art of writing with eqse, is the repetition, ad Libitum, 
‘wherever he is at a loss for an, additional foot, of some useful little 
monosyllable. 

‘¢ And to itself—all—all that self reveals.”’ 
4“ My dove stern Seyd’s, oh No! no! not my love.” 
“«T feel, I feel, love dwells with—with the free.” 

If this artifice be once admitted, except in cases where the re- 
petition is decidedly emphatic and poetical, farewell to the diffi- 
culties of metre, and the restraints of prosody! To make a line 
of any determinate length and cadence, will be as easy as the— 

‘© Mos, flos, ros, et Tros, mus, dens, mons, pons, simul et fons.” 
Or, 

“« Bifons, eustos, bos, fur, sus, atque secerdos;,’ 
of the compilers of Propria que maribus. 

His lordship condescending to inform us, that the sight of the 
Corsair would have deprived Medora, by the shock, of life and! 
sense, thus expresses the idea— 


“* His very sight had shock’d from light and sense.” 


The rhymes of “ The Corsair” are too frequently supplied by 
superfluous and mean, or unemphatic words. 


‘* And those sustain’d he—boots it well or ill, 
Since not to sink beneath is something s¢i//.”” 


The subjoined lines will. puzzle the sagacity of the most careful 
and curious reader : 

‘* By those that deepest feel, are.ill exprest, 
The indistinctness of the, suffering breast ; 
Where thousand thaughts begin to end in one, 
Which seeks frem all the refuge found in none.” 

That is, (unless which refers to breast) one thought, compounded 
of a thousand other thoughts, seeks from those thousand thoughts 
of which it is compounded, refuge to be found in no thoughts at 
all. If which do refer to breast, the meaning is not much im- 
proved, and the construction is inaccurate. 
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We shall not anticipate the story, because it is better calcu. 
lated to stimulate curiosity, and excite the feelings in its progress, 
than to satisfy reasonable expectation by its denouement. The 
only personages in any degree marked or conspicuous, are Gul. 
nare, Medora, and the Corsair, and of these alone the latter is 
distinguished by originality of character. Lord Byron’s portrai- 
ture of his héro, is delineated with the highest powers of imagina. 
tion and intellectual discernment; the vigor, promptitude, and 
self-confidence, of the pirate’s mind; his brooding, gloomy, 
and determined hatred to mankind; and even the selfish malig. 
nity of his love, which gluts his pride rather than soothes his 
malignity, are described with a vigor, distinctness, and know- 
ledge of human nature, that testify of themselves the exalted rank 
to which Lord Byron may attain among our national poets, when 
his exuberance is chastened by reflection, his taste corrected by 





assiduous study, and his rich and varied powers matured and ex- 
panded by regular and fastidious devotion to some great and noble 
object of poetical ambition. 


A series of attacks upon Lord Byron have lately issued from the 
press, in which he is assailed with all the vehemenee of scurrility, 
because, in his ‘‘ English Bards, and Scotch Reviewers,” he 1i- 
diculed the very individuals to whom he has dedicated his late 
productions. Js it so criminal, then, in a young man to retract 
his erroneous opinion, and correct his errors? or is there any 


more striking and convincing proof of an exalted mind, than his 
very willingness to confess his youthful misconceptions? For our 
own parts, selected personally as we have been, on a former occa- 
sion, as the object of his lordship’s mistaken resentment, we are 
happy to witness these indications of his frankness and high mind- 
edness ; and are confident, that, when the opportunity present: 
itself, he will be as proud to do justice to the writer of this arti- 
cle, comparatively humble as he is, as to the wits, the orators, 
and the statesman, with whom both fortune and merit enable 
him to associate *, 


* See our poetical article. 
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ORIGINAL AND FUGITIVE. 
POETRY. 


THE MONK AND THE JEW; or, CATHOLIC CONVERT. 
4 TALE. 


To make new converts truly blest, 
A Recipe, Probatum est. 


Srern Winter, clad in frost and snow, 

Had now forbade the streams to flow ; 

And skaited peasants swiftly glide, 

Like swallows, o’er the slipp’ry tide ; 

When Mordecai—upon whose face 

The synagogue you plain might trace— 

Fortune, with smiles deceitful, bore 

To a curs’d hole, but Jate skin’d o’er! 

Down plumps the Jew! but, in a trice, 
Rising, he caught the friendly ice. 

He gasp'd, he yell’d a hideous cry ; 

No friendly help, alas! was nigh ; 

Save a poor Monk, who quickly ran 

To snatch from death a drowning man! 

But, when the holy father saw 

A limb of the Mosaic law, 

His outstretch’d hand he quick withdrew— 

‘« For Heaven’s sake, help!’ exclaim’d the Jew. 

‘* Turn Christian first,”’ the father cries. 

‘‘ I’m froze to death !’’ the Jew replies. 

“* Froze,”’ quoth the Monk, ‘< too soon you'll know, 

There’s fire enough for Jews below. 

Renounce your unbelieving crew, 

And help is near.”—** I do, I do !"— 

‘© Damn all your brethren, great and small.” — 

«« With all my heart—Oh, damn ’em all !— 

Now help me out’’—** There’s one thing more— 

Salute the Cross, and Christ adore.”’ 

‘« There, there! I Christ adore.”—* ’Tis well ; 

Thus arm’d, defiance bid to hell. 
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And yet, another thing remains 

To guard against eternal pains: 

Do you our papal father hold 

Heav’n’s Vicar, and believe all told 

By holy church ?”—*‘ I do, by G—d! 

One moment more, I’m food for cod! 
Drag, drag me out! I freeze, I die !"— 

‘* Your peace, my friend, is made on high: 
Full absolution, here, I give ; 








Saint Peter will your soul receive, 

Wash’d clean from sin, and duly shrivn— 
New converts always go to heav’n. 

No hour for death so fit as this :—~ 

Thus, thus, I launch you into bliss !”’ 


So said, the father, in a trice, 
His convert launch’d—beneath the ice ! 


Momus. 


ABETH GELERT. 


The Story of this Ballad is traditional in a Village at the foot of Snowden, 
where Llewellyn had a house. The Greyhound, named Gelert, was given 
him by his Father-in-law, King John, in the year 1205; and the place to 
this day is called Reth Gelert, or, the Grave of Gelert. 


Tue Spearman heard the bugle sound, 
And ‘cheerly smil'd the morn, 

And many a brach, and many a hound, 
Attend Llewellyn’s horn. 


And still he blew a louder blast, 
And gave a louder cheer— 

“* Come, Gelert! why art thou the last 
Llewellyn’s horn to hear ? ? 


“Oh! where does faithful Gelert Toam, 
The flower of all his race ; ; 

So true, sO. brave ! a lamb at home, 
A lion in the chace ? 3h . 
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“Twas only at Llewellyn’s board, 
The faithful Gelert fed :' 

He watch'd, he serv’d, he cheer'd his lord, 
And centinell’d his béd. 


In sooth he was a peerless hound, 
The gift of royal John ; 

But, now, no Gelert could be found, 
So all the chace road on. 


And, now, as over rocks and dells, 
The gallant childings rise, 

All Snowden’s craggy chaos yells, 
With many mingled cries. 


That day Llewellyn little loved, 
The chace of hart or hare ; 


And scant and small the booty proved, 
For Gelert was not there. 


Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied, 
When, near the portal seat, 

His truant Gelert he espied, 
Bounding his lord to greet : 


But, when he gain'd the castle door, 
Aghast the chieftain stood ! 

The hound was smear’d with gouttes of gore, 
His lips and fangs ran blood. 


_ Llewellyn gazed with wild surprize, 


Unused such looks to meet ; 
His fav’rite checked his joyful guise, 
And couch’d, and lick’d his feet. 


Onward, in haste, Llewellyn past, 
And on went Gelert too ; 

And still, whene’er his eyes he cast, 
Fresh blood-gouttes shock'd his view. 
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O’erturn’d his infant bed, he found 
The blood-stain’d covert rent ; 

And, all around the walls, he found 
With recent blood bespent. 


He call'd his child—no voice replied :— 
He search’d with terror wild— 

Blood, blood he found on ev’ry side, 
But no where found his child! 


‘« Hell-hound ! by thee my child’s devour'd !”’ 
The frantic father cried ; 

And, to the hilt, his vengeful sword, 
He plunged in Gelert’s side. 


His suppliant, as to earth he fell, 


No pity could impart ; 
But, still his Gelert’s dying yell 
Pass’d heavy o’er his heart ! 


Aroused by Gelert’s dying yell, 
Some slumb’rer waken'd nigh :— 

What words the parent’s joy can tell 
To hear his infant cry ! 


Conceal'd beneath a mangled heap, 
His hurried search had miss’d, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
His cherub-boy he kiss’d ! 


Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread ; 
But, the same couch beneath, 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead, 
Tremendous still in death! ~ 


Ah! what was then Llewellyn’s pain ! 
For now the truth was clear ; 

The gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Llewellyn’s heir. 








y 
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Vain, vain, was all Llewellyn’s woe— 
«« Best of kind, adieu! 


The frantic deed, which laid thee low, 





This heart shall ever rue.” 


And, now, a gallant tomb they raise, 
With costly sculpture deck'd ; 

And marble’s storied with his praise, 
Poor Gelert’s bones protect. 


Here never could the spearsman pass, 
Or forester, unmov’'d ; 

Here, oft, the tear-besprinkled grass, 
Liewellyn’s sorrow prov'd, 


And here he hung his horn and spear ; 
And oft as evening fell, 

In fancy’s piercing sounds would hear 
Poor Gelert’s dying yell. 


And, till great Snowden’s rocks grow old, 
And cease the storm to brave, 
‘The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of ‘ Gelert’s Grave.’ | : 


Momus. 





THE CORSAIR. 
From Lord Byron’s Poem. 


Un.ike the heroes of each ancient race, 

Demons in act, but gods at least in face, 

In Conrad’s form seems little to admire, 

Though his dark eye-brow shades a glance of fire : 
Robust but not herculean—to the sight 





No giant frame sets forth his common height ; 
Yet in the whole—who paused to look again, 

Saw more than marks the erowd of vulgar men— 
They gaze and marvel now—and still confess 


That thus it is, but why they cannot guess. 
VoL, Iv, O. 
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Sun-burnt his cheek—his feueend high and pale,— 


The sable curls in wild profusion veil ; 

And oft perforce his rising lip reveals 

The haughtier thought it curbs, but scarce conceals, 
Though smooth his voice, and calm his general micn, 
Still seems there something he would not have seen : 
His features’ deepening lines and varying hue, 

At times attracted, yet perplex'd the view, 

As if, within thit murkiness of mind, 

Work’d feelings fearful, and yet undefined : 

Such might it be—that none could only tell— 

Too close enquiry his stern glance could quell. 
There breathe but few whose aspect could defy 

The full encounter of his searching eye ;— 

He had the skill when cunning’s gaze would seek 
To probe his heart and watch his changing check, 
At once the observer's purpose to espy, 

And on himself roll back his scrutiny, 

Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 

Some secret thought—than drag that chief's to dav 
There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 

That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 


Hope witheriug fled—and Mercy sighed farewell ' 


THE DEATH OF MEDORA. 


From Lord Byron's Poem. 


Hr gazed—how long we gaze in spite of pain, 

And know—but dare not own we gaze in vain! 

In life itself she was so still and fair, 

That death with gentler aspect withered there ; 

And the cold flowers her colder hand contain’d, 

In that last grasp as tenderly were strain'd 

As if she scarcely felt, but feign’d a sleep, 

And made it almost mockery yet to weep : 

The long dark lashes fringed her lids of snow— 

And veil’d—thought thrinks from al] that lurk’d below. 
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Oh! o’er the eyes death most exerts his might, 
And hurls the spirit from her throne of light! 
Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse, 
But spares, as yet, the charms around her lips. 
Yet—vet they seem as they forbore to smile, 
And wish'd repose—but only for a while ; 

But the white shroud, and each extended tress, 
Long—fair—but spread in utter lifelessness, 
Which, late the sport of every suinmer wind, 
Escaped the baffled wreath that strove to bind ; 
These—and the pale pure cheek, became the bier— 
But she is nothing—wherefore is he here ? 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR, 


On looking over the Memoir of Miss Stephens, in the Theatrical 


Inquisitor, and Monthly Mirror, for last December, I was sur- 
prised to find a statement therein made, reflecting, most strangely, 
on my professional character. Although Editors of periodical 
publications are trebly accountable for the correctness of what 
they state, first to the public, next to the individual spoken of, 
and, thirdly, to themselves, yet the number and variety of sub- 
jects discussed or narrated, may distract their attention, and 
often, giving little time for examination, may furnish, in some 
cases, an apology for mis-statement. Deeply wounded as my feel- 
ings are, by the unfounded assertion to which I allude, I shall 
feel satisfied by having this letter, and the statements it contains, 
(which I am ready to verify by affidavits), laid before the public. 
Before this tribunal I have been unwillingly dragged. Although 
a foreigner, no man will bow more readily to its decision than I. 
A British public, and that of the Capital, has been always just. 
I ask only to be heard; I am confident of justice, and of gene- 
rous treatment. Of you, Sir, all I require is, that that publica- 
tion which has libelled me, may exonerate me. This justice I 
claim, not merely on my part for my acquittal, but on the part 
of the public, which has been misled ; and on the part of you, 
who have been grossly deceived. 
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I do not allow myself to think, for one moment, that you 
have lent yourself, in the least degree, to do me an injury or in- 





justice—your honour and your interest equally forbid it. To 
what, or to whose malevolence, I know not to attribute a report q 
as eminent for its folly as its falsehood—‘* That Miss Stephens 
‘* entered into articles with (me) M. G. Lanza for five years, con- 
‘* mencing in 1807 ; during which period she received from Mr, 
<‘ Lanza the enormous number of twenty-seven lessons!" We 
will not cavil about the construction of the sentence ; it is, in- 
deed, a plain and direct charge of the most obstinate negligence. 
There can be no mistake; the twenty-seven is not in figures, 
where a cipher might have been omitted, or a character mis- 
piaced ; but it is in letters, and in %talic letters too; and 
facetiously qualified with the word enormous. This siander | 
would miss its object, or bring, with its bane, its own antidote; 
but that many read, and take bold assertions for positive fact:; 
giving that credit to daring and to hardihood, which the enquiring | 
give to claims well authenticated. This charge, while it impute 
to me a mean and stupid dishonesty, dnd the basest inattention, 
has the additional liberal design to rob me of the credit due to 
the instructor .of Miss Stephens; and, in robbing me of this, to 
deprive me of the concurrent advantages. 

In answer to this foul calumny, | affirm, and my many pupils 
and friends will bear testimony, nay, Miss Stephens herself, I have 
no doubt, will do me the justice to acknowledge, that every at- 
tention and kindness were unremittingly paid her, as a pupil and 
a friend, by me and my family. Although the pumber of m 
scholars prevented me from devoting many hours a-day to her 
alone, yet my exertions were constantly proportioned to her im 
provement and ability ; and, notwithstanding the misfortune ol 
her being near-sighted caused some delay, by rendering it neccs- 


cessary to commit much to memory, yet, three years ago, Mis: | 
e 

Stephens could sing at sight with perfect correctness, wheneve! 

she could obtain a close view of the score. Those who know the 


difficulty of obtaining this qualification in vocal music, are aware, 
that such perfection must have been gained by degrees ; by metho- 
dized and constant instruction ; by close attention of the pupil, 
and unwearied exertion of the master. 


Miss Stephens went through, with me, all the principles ol 
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vocal music. She went through, not only all the gradations of 
Solfeggios, but through a whole course of Vocal-Exercises, de- 
signed to give facility of execution in modulations, cadenzas, and 
every stile of ornament. Under my direction, she also studied 
nearly two hundred pieces of music, English and Italian, selected 
from the best English and Italian Operas, and from Oratorivs. 
A list of all these may be seen at my house, and ample proof can 
be given of Miss Stephens having learned them under my direction. 
She sung at Bath, Bristol, Southampton, and many other places, 


while under my care; at all she met with the greatest applause. 


‘Her splendid abilities, and my exertions, invariably received this 


reward. 

After denying, and, as far as is in my power, I trust, dis- 
proving so bold and barefaced an assertion as the first, it may 
appear a waste of time to press into notice other misrepresenta- 
tions, modest and blushing compared with it. A generous and 
high-spirited nation, of which every man, in any profession or 
occupation, claims, and justly enjoys, the title he can prove to 
honest merit, however huinble its sphere, will pardon my anxiety 
to establish mine, and will clearly see that there is much more 
probability of design than of accident in the mis-sketches furnished 
you. The Memoir says, that: ‘* Miss Stephens commenced a 
course of studies under Mr. Thomas Welsh, in September, 1812.” 
Ido not see the precise object, through this ; but I aflirm, that 
on the 3d of October, 1812, Miss Stephens sung at Ramsgate, as 
my pupil, Miss Stephens, at Concerts, given there by Mr. Samuel 
Wesley and Mr. Webb, junior, ‘‘ where,” to use Mr. Samuel 
Wesley’s words, ‘‘ she received the greatest and most deserved 
applause ;’’ this these gentlemen are ready to prove. I also af- 
firm, that, when ‘hen there, she was called on to try, at sight, 
some manuscript Glees, and that she acquitted herself, to give, 
not merely satisfaction, but surprize, to these able judges. She 
returned to Margate, where she had been the whole of September ; 
and, after a visit of some time there, came to London in the 
middle of October, 1812. On the 17th and 19th of November, 
the very next month, she sung at Manchester, as ‘‘Mr. Welch's 
pupil, Miss —_, 

A discerning publie will here, doubtless, make a just comment 
on the impossibility of Miss Stephens haviig commenced a course 
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of studies under Mr. Thomas Welch in September, 1812; and 
will form a fair estimate of the quantity of instruction she might 





have received from that gentleman, previous to the cate of the . 


following modest advertisement in the last page of the Manchester J 
Mercury ‘of the 10th of November, 1812: 
‘* Concert Room, Nov. 9, 1512. & 

‘© The Subscribers are informed, that the next Concerts are a 
appointed to be on the 17th and 19th instant. The principal 
Vocal Performers already engaged, are, Mr. Thomas Welch and 


Miss ———, his Pupil, from London. Leader of the Orchestra, 


Mr. Yaniewicz.”’ 

I should be sorry to let pass unnoticed, this fush of modesty, 
which concealed the name of Miss Stephens—I willingly give it al 
the merit due ; but, is it fair or candid in others, to deny me the | 
merit of having been her master—till within—“< not a little | 
month,” not twenty-seven days? Because I have not gained hall | 
the profits of her salary, shall I lose all the merit of her educa § 
tion? I mean not to insinuate any thing to the prejudice of 
the abilities or exertions of Mr. Welch as a master ; I complain 
not of his success; but, sensibly alive to my character, for assi- 
duity, at least, J seek to dissipate that cloud that hangs on it, 
whether it has arisen from the folly of some injudicious friend to 
him, or ‘whether it be the foul emanation of the malice of some 
secret enemy to me. 

After saying, ‘“‘ Miss Stephens commenced a course of studies 
under Mr. Thomas Welch, in September, 1812,” the Memoir un- 
mediately proceeds thus: ‘* Having appeared as a Concert-Singer 
** at Bath, where, notwithstanding her competition with the most 
“« celebrated and accomplished of her predecessors, she succeeded 
** in commanding the applause and securing the patronage of the 
“* first circles : having been received with equal respect and avidity 
‘* at Bristol and other places ; and having performed four times 
‘* the second of a duet with Madame Bertinotti Radicati, at the 
** Pantheon, she at length appeared at Covent Garden Theatre in 
** the character of Mandane in Artaxerxes, on Sept. 23, 1813; in 
“‘ Peggy (Polly) in the Beggar’s Opera, on Friday, October 22; 
«‘ and in Clara in the Duenna, on the 12th of November.”’ Who, 
in reading the foregoing extract, would conceive that all these 
public appearances of Miss Stevens, as far down as to the words 
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«« she at len&th appeared at Covent Garden, 
ineenuously inserted between the dates ‘‘ in Sept. 1812,” and ‘* on 
ng j : 

Sept. 23, 1813,” that her appearance at Bath, Bristol, and other 


Bi] 


so ingeniously and 


places, had all been, not only to prior to September, 1812, but 
all when she had received not any instruction but mine ?—none 
but my twenty-seven lessons ? 1 know not if this be a magic num- 
ber, if so, to it well might the various powers they possessed over 
her ‘* splendid voice” be attributed ; to it “* its rich and various 
intonation ;”’ to it * its high degree of articulation ;” to it the 
rapidity and facility of her execution ; to it her readiness in mo- 
dulation ; to it her success in the ‘ casual effort of a trio ;”’ to it 
her singing at sight :—but I pretend not to have accomplished by 
magic what I had full time to accomplish by method and exertion ; 
—to these I lay claim, and to the understanding the profession to 
which I have been bred from infancy, and on which I have written 
so many hundred pages ;—to these I pretend, and, in this case, 
at least, attentively and assiduously applied to her extraordinary 
talent. 

As to Miss Stephens, I am anxious it may be clearly understood 
that I'wholly acquit her of any, even, inclination to do me in- 
justice. Iam convinced she will readily acknowledge that she 
always received from me, and all my family, that attention and 
kindness, both personally and professionally, to which she was so 
justly entitled. I have ever had the highest esteem for her vocal 
talents; and, for What is more valuable, indeed, above all price, 
her amiable disposition and rectitude of principle. Although not 
now my pupil, 1 am sure she will do me justice, if required, and, 
in corroboration of a great many witnesses, fully establish all I 
have stated. I cannot let pass this opportunity of publicly de- 
claring, that I feel a pleasure in giving my testimony to her 
merits, and in offering my additional tribute in her praise. 


Iam, Sir, 
Your very much obliged, 


February, 1814. GesuaLtpo Lanza. 
23, Foley Place, Portland Chapel. 
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MEMORANDA DRANATICA, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Wild Oats 5; and Harlequin Harper, or a Jump from J span 
Merchant of Venice ; Hiusion, 

Castle of Andalusia > Apprentice. 

Merchant of Venice ; frishman in London. 

Wild Oats ; Childven in the Wood, 

Merchant of Venice ; *Rogues Ail. 


Devil’s Bridge ; Tlusion. 





Merchant of Venice 5 Harlequin Harper 

Wild Oats ; Turnpike Gate. 

Merehant of Venice 5 Apprentice. 

Fontainblean ; Llinsion. 

Richard the Thire’ Rieiard Mr, Kean) 5 Tarn Oa: 
Devil’s Bridge 5 Ubuston. 

School for Seandal ; Love ina Camp. 


Wild Oats ; Leander and Lecnora® ; 


s; Modern Antique. 
John Bull ;.......... Ibid........ Love in a Camp. 
Wild Oats ;.... +...» Ibid... 6... The Deuce is in Him 
Richard the Third.... Tbid vivester Daggerwood 
er 
Devil’ Bridge... .... nr 
Ash Weinesdiy.—No performance. 

24, Richard the Third; Blue Devils ; Leander and Leonora. 
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On Saturday the fifth, the town was presented with a new, 
but not unexpected, example of the judgement, and perfect fitness 
for their oflice of the Managing Committes. A Farce, intituled, 
Rogues All, or three Generations, as replete with nonsense and 
vulgarity, as destitute of ingenuity in the plot, or humour in the 
dialogue, was represented for the purpose of enabling Mr. Elliston 
to personate three characters. He demands in marriage the 
daughter of Sir Emerald Monsoon, a blind old Baronet ; and, ix 
the prosecution of his views, assumes the disguises of a grand- 
father, son, and grandson. The ingenuity, however, and pro- 
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bability of his stratagems, were unregarded by the ungrateful and 
merciless audience, who, in defiance of the knit brows of Mr. 
Elliston, and the clamours of the orderlies, fairly and finally 
hooted Rogues All” from the stage. Mr. Elliston, with ‘his 
usual modesty, and respect for that public to which he has beén 
indebted for benefits more liberal, in proportion to his merits, 
than have been granted to any performer on the stage, came for- 
ward, with’ his usual simplicity of manner, and unobtrusive hu- 
iaility of deportment, and addressed the audience. ‘‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen,” said he, ‘* I am desired to put a question to you, 
and.the only way which it can be decided is, by the friends of the 
establishment holding their tongues, while the enemies of it declare 
their sentiments. (Off! Off)—Ladies and Gentlemen, may I 
presume to ask if this piece as had a fair hearing. (Yes! Yes !— 
No! No! No! Humbug !)—LadieS and Gentlemen, I am deputed 
by the manager to place ‘this question fairly and honourably be- 
fore you. 1 stand here myself only as an humble performer. After 
the general affirmatory decision you have come to (No! No! Of! 
Of). Nay, I have asked you a plain question, and.you have de- 
cided ; I put-it to your own good sense, whether the afirmatires 
bear any just proportion to the negatives on this occasion. (You 
know the house is filled with orders —Off! Off ! Go on! Go on!)” 

After the lapse of a few minutes, he proceeded— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, the Managers feel no desire to force 
this piece on the town; but though they humbly bow to any 
thing like a general mandate, they will not—(Here the clamour 
rendered him inaudible).—Ladies and Gentlemen, shall I again put 
the- question. Will you now give your voices to decide it. (Miagled’ 
disapprobation and applause), As you are of opinion that this 
, piece has not had a fair hearing, (Of! Of"! Off !) may I presume, 
in charity to the author, in mercy to the establishment, (What a 
fulling off was there )—you will permit it to be repeated on Mon- 
day next.” He then retired amidst a storm of disapprobation. 

So Mr. Elliston, in the profundity of his investigations, has 


discovered, that all who exercise the privilege of condemning a 
paltry farce, are enemies to the establishment; and that though 
the managers will not stoop (we suppose) to the decision of a mino- 
rity, they craveits mercy. There was no occasion to implore the 


compassion of their friends, and both the threat and the supplica- 
Vou. rv. R : 
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tion might have therefore been intended for their enemies. The 
pomposity of Mr. Elliston’s manner, when he first addressed th 
audience ; his fiery and portentous countenance during the con- 
tention between the public and the orderlies ; and the awkwari 
struggle between shame, servility, and resentment at his exit, 
_ were at once ludicrous and melancholy, and would have afforded 


a good subject for some Dramatic Gilray. 


Feb. 12. Richard the Third. The Duke .of Gloster Mr. Keay * 


The sudden establishment of Mr. Kean’s reputation, as an acto 
who may challenge comparison with the most distinguished of the 
past and present ornaments of the stage ; -is at once a proof of his 
own talents, and creditable to the taste and independence of th 
age. The first rank of theatrical excellence has been so tong 


and, with a few exceptions, so uniformly occupied by one extra- 


ordinary individual, whose very errors were emblazoned by th 


splendor of his perfections ; we have been so long accustomed to 
study in the school of Kemble, and to estimate the merits of every 
new aspirant after fame by his resemblance to that great per- 
former, that even the friends of Mr, Kean could scarcely have ex- 
pected the immediate and enthusiastic suffrage of the public to an 
actor departing from the popular model in manners, delivery, 
and conception ; bursting asunder, by one bold effort, the tram- 
mels of a system accommotated only to the mental powers and 
corporeal peculiaritiessof its master ; and resting for his success 
on the vigorous and original exercise of a judgement unfettered 
by subservience to authority ; of a conception confiding in the 
truth of its own investigations ; and of feeling unchecked by any 
arbitrary and preconceived system of expression. The excellencie: 
of Mr. Kemble are such, that the public might well have been 
forgiven had the merits of Mr. Kean been less warmly applauded 
till after a long probation; but the result has shewn that the 
English people, though easily lulled to acquiescence in the fault: 
of acknowledged genius, are always alive to the display of unex- 
pected excellence ; and while they willingly pay their homage to « 
Kemble, will not suffer their devotion to seduce them into in- 
justice towards another candidate for dramatic eminence. 

Mr. Kemble, indeed, possesses so many of the most important 
requisites for the stage, that the ordeal of a debutant in the highet 
characters of tragedy, is rendered doubly arduous, by comparison 
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with so much excellence. His figure is very advantageously 





adapted to the representation of tragic characters ; it is large, 
graceful, and imposing, without being overburthened with flesh, 
or labouring under any of those disadvantages which frequently 
attend a commanding stature, and apparent strength. His fea- 
tures are so decidedly Roman, and knowledge and taste lead him 
so immediately to the representation of Roman characters, that, 
with them, he is the very thing he scems. His eye is large and 
expressive of some passions and emotions, but wants that vivid 
brilliancy, that rapid electricity which strikes at once the author's 
meaning into the soul, and fixes it there without the aid of utter- 
ance: we do not mean to say that the eve of Mr. Kemble never 
possesses this power: but it is incapable of its frequent exercise ; 
we see it on a prepared occasion, but are gratified by no quick 
transition, or frequent change of effect. 

His voice, the constant theme of critical objection, is certainly 
the dramatic requisite he possesses to least advantage : it is adapted 
to the purposes of declamation and recitation, but being low, 
husky, and of small compass, it precludes the power of express- 
ing many passions with effect. The grandeur of his figure, the 
grace and majesty of his deportment enable him to deliver the 
sentiments of anger, disdain, and reproof, with the most forcible 
impression ; but, even in them, he is apt to betray his want of 
compass of voice; and, while he fascinates the judgement, to 
leave the ear ungratified. | 

In conformity with these natural peculiarities, the system of 
acting in the school of Kemble, is studied and arranged. As the 
advantageous characteristics of its leader are best distinguished in 
deliberate majesty of step, and rotundity of speech, the scene is 
purposely occupied with periodical pauses, and with attitudes that 
fill up the intervals of ‘a delivery that is only pleasing when it 
-lingers on the ear, As the quick succession of contending, as 
varying passions requires a versatility of countenance and rapidity 
of eye which Mr. Kemble does not possess, the voice is retained, 
and the eye relaxed, during nineteen lines of a speech, that, in 
the twentieth, the one may expand with effective emphasis, and 
the other sparkle with momentary brilliance. 

It must be admitted, that, in the characters and attributes 
which have been regarded as peculiarly his own, Mr. Kemble may 
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defy the emulation of any present, and probably of any future, rival, Ba 


But if Mr. Kean do not bear the port of Coriolanus, or rival the 
dignity of Cato, he possesses every other requisite of Mr. Kemble; 
combined with powers and accomplishments to which that gentle. 
man is a stranger. He is gifted with all the acquisitions, the 
want of which occasions, in the school of Kemble, that stiffness, 
formality, and appearance of artifice, which precludes the accu- 
rate delineation of general character and popular manners. Dis. 
tinguished by an expressive countenance, quickness, and vivacity 
of eye, and an elocution equally impressive and distinct, whether 
rapid or deliberate, he does not accommodate his character to his 
physical defects, but encounters all its difficulties, and displays all 
its susceptibilities, however varied or minute and of elucidation and 
developement. We are not astonished, therefore, or delighted, in 
passages only, that have hitherto been regarded as important ; 
nor is our attention solicited at certain, and evidently predcte- 
mined, intervals. We are conducted, from the opening of th: 
play to its conclusion, through’a series of beautiful delivery, aid 
appropriate expression ; alternately delighted by the forcible elici- 
tation of beauties we had not before expected ; astonished by no- 
velties, which, in the hands of Mr. Kean alone, we should hav 
regarded as excellencies, and wrapt in forgetfallness that all be- 
fore us is nothing move than.a scenic illusion. 

Such were the general characteristics of his Richard the Third. 
Our enthusiasm must be permitted to subside before we have the 
inclination or the power to trace his errors, or examine his de- 
fects. We forget, indeed, the lowness of his stature in the general 
interest of the scene ; and it would be unfair to criticise a voice 
enfeebled and clouded by indisposition Whatever imperfections 
inay hereafter be discovered, cannot be of a nature or a magni- 
tude to detract from the unifyrmity of his general excellence ; 
and it depends upon himself, whether he does, or does not, here- 
after, attain undisputed precedence over every other contempora'y 
tragedian. ——=#H.L* 


_ * We have learned, from the best authority, that, on the first night of Mr. 
Kean’s performance of Richard, the managers, finding that the boxes: were 
likely to be crowded, stopt the whole of Mr. Kean’s orders, just as he entered 
upon the stage.—Is it from such ceconomy that the renters are to be enriched? 

Lord Byron (not Mr. Coutts) has presented Mr. Kean with a valuable watch, 
as a testimony of the admiration with which he witnessed his performance. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
1214. : 
fan. 31, Richard the Third ; Harlequin and the Swans, or the Bath Beauty. 
Feb. 1, Farmer’s Wife; All the World’s a Stage. 
2, Coriolanus ; Midas. 
3, Farmer’s Wife ; Harlequin and the Swaus. 
4, Julius Cesar; Bee-Hive. 
5, Farmer's Wife; Miller and his Men. 
7, Henry the Eighth ; Harlequin and the Swan; 
8, Farmer’s Wife ; Katherine and Petruchio. 
yg, Julius Cw#sar ; Spoiled Child. 3 
10, Farmer’s Wife; Harlequin and the Swans. 
11, Hamlet; Katherine and Petruchio. 
12, Farmer's Wife ; Aladdin. 
14, Coriolanus; Miller and his Men. 
15, Farmer’s Wife ; Harlequin and the Swans. 
16, Julius Cesar; Rosina. : 
— 17, Farmer’s Wife ; Harlequin and the Swans. 
—— 18, Cato; Sleep Walker. 
—— 19, Farmer’s Wife; Aladdin. 
21, As You Like It; Harlequin and the Swans. 
22, Farmer's Wife; ...... Ibid. 
23, Ash Wednesduy.—No performance. 
—— 24, Country Girl; Wandering Boys *, or The Castle of Olival. 


The Farmer's Wife.. An Opera is the most secure effort of a 
dramatist. Music is the chief attraction, and every good joke 
and laughable incident which the author may introduce, are ime 


mediately set down by the audience to the account of clear gain. 
2 bl . aad . e.\6 ° 

rhe praise-due to success, must, of course, be diminished in pro- 
portion to the ease with which it is obtained; and, after a fair 


assignment of their respective shares, among the composers, the 
singers; and the musicians, the poor author of an opera must be 
content with a very small dividend. 

For ourselves, we could never find it in our hearts to join in 
the condemnation of an opera. We should, indeed, pity the sour 
malignity of that critic, whose rising indignation at breaches of 
dramatic propriety, and lame attempts at wit, is not sometimes 
charmed into sweet serenity by the warblings of Miss Stephens or 
Mr. Braham. Managers well know the power of harmonic sounds 
to check the turbulent ebullitions of ill-humour and spleen, and 
the production of an opera is reduced to a mere matter of calcu- 
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lation and arrangement. Each unpalatable dose of the author's 
nonsense is instantly succeeded by an antidote of the composer , 
and the great merit of a modern opera, consists in so skilfully in- 
termixing these together, that the one completely effaces the nau- 
seous effects of the others. Thus, for instance, in ‘* The Farmer's 
Wife,” by way of a comic incident, a man hides himself ina 
chimney, and some unconscious soul kindles a fire :—the result 
of course is, that the poor fellow comes tumbling down the 
chimney with a smutty face —Can any thing be more paltry ?— 
But, ere there is time to express disapprobation, behold Miss 
Stephens, in a supplicating attitude, warbling notes worthy oi 
Polyhymnia. In another scene, about half a dozen dramatis per- 
son@ issue out of a window, one after another, like boys playing 
hare and hounds—but Mr. Sinclair enters so very close upon their 
exit, that the intention of a hiss might be completely mistaken, 
and this deserving favourite of the public might take it to himself, 
and start with surprize at so novel and unexpected a greeting. 
Throughout the opera, Miss Matthews, every now and _ then, 
stepped on the stage very opportunely to charm away the disgust 
excited by a bad pun; and a comic song by Mr. Matthews very 
wisely followed close upon the heels of a sickening sentiment by 
Mr. Jones. 

To this nice calculation on the gullibility of the public, w: 
have such operas as ‘* The Road to Yaroslaf,’’ and ‘ The Far- 
iner’s Wife.” On the latter we did really intend to have written 
something like a criticism, but were at a loss how to begin. Our 
power of perception may, perhaps, be particularly dull ; but we 
must profess ourselves utterly unable to discover, in this opera, 
any fragments of a story which we might put together, and, with 
a little filling up, calla plot. We must content ourselves with 
lumping it altogether, and treating it as it is—a mere hash of 
hackneyed thread-bare stage contrivancey, with some other con- 
trivances still more trumpery, which, therefore, we suppose, we 
must attribute to the author ;—tolerable music and miserable 
words ;—stale jest-book jokes, only surpassed in want of wit by 
those whieh are new ;—a pair of sentimental farmers ;—a vulgar 
fine gentleman ; anda prosing parson, who excites any thing but 
that respect with which we would ever wish to see the characte? 
attended. 
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duction of six select composers, though 


The music, the pro 
semepimes pretty enough, was not such as might have been aoyen 
for from such an association of talent Miss Stephens, equally in 
manner and in voice, was, as usual, swect and pleasing. The 
artless modesty of her deportment, and her apparent unconscious- 
ness of her own excellence, form a pleasing contrast to the co- 
quettish airs and grins of self-satisfaction with which Miss Matthews 
endeavours to win her audience. This young lady, however, has 
alight, pleasing, flexible voice. We wish she could be convinced 
that the charm of her: singing would be much more perfect if her 
consciousness of having a good set of teeth did not every moment 
betray itself in unnecessary smiles. Mr. Sinclair did all he could, 
and if he did not please us as he sometimes docs, it must be attri- 
buted to the want of fancy in his composers, not to the failure of 
his own exertions. 

Matthews was truly comic, entering thoroughly into the hu- 
mour of an old garrulous quack-doctor. ‘The author has done 
very little for the character —It must not be mentioned with Col- 
man’s Ollapod. Liston, in a miserable character, was ludicrous 
and burlesque in the extreme ; and Fawcett and Emery quite na- 
tural. Mr. Jones is a lively agreeable actor, but sometimes un- 
mercifully boisterous. His dress in the opera was like any but 
that of a man of fashion. D. 

Feb. 24 was exhibited, for the first time, ‘© The Wandering 
Boys, or The Castle of Olival.”” From the title of this piece, 
the favourable report of the green-room, and the dramatic talent 
enlisted in its representation, we had expected to witness a pro- 
duction atoning for its other defects, by the enchantment of in- 
genious and romantic fiction, and by pathos and energy of dia- 
logue. We had little hope that an opera, in which the two best 
female performers of the house, in their respective line, are con- 
demned to indulge throughout in infantine prattle, could satisfy 
the demands of fastidious criticism ; but we expected, that if the 
Castle of Olival were not a correct or classical production, it 


might possess, at least, the merit of romantic effect. Our expec- 
tauions were disappointed. The plot and characters are common 
place ; the dialogue surpassing all we have lately heard in dullness 
and absurdity. A Baroness grown old in cruelty, and a merciless 
steward subservient to her purposes, endeavour to destrov the 
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wandering boys by administering poison. It does not take effect, 





and, by a series of awkward contrivances, the fate intended for 
their apparently helpless victims falls upon their persecutors. So 
poor and barren were the ideas and language of the dialogue, 
that the speech of one of the little boys, addressed to the other— 
«* IT shall have a watch, as Lam the smaller boy; and you shall 
have a clock, because you are bigger ;’’ drew forth the plaudits uf 


the author’s friends.. 


Sans Pareil —This theartre continues to deserve, and to receive, 
an ample share of public patronage. A Burletta, intituled, Whack 
ham and Windham has been produced: it does infinite credit to 
the- literary talents, and scenic skill, of its fair writer, Miss Seoti, 
and we augur, that, had it been acted at either of the Winter 
Theatres, it would have placed her in the first class of our modern 
dramatic authors : as it is, she must be content to know, that it 1s 
by far the best production we have witnessed this season; ani 
that the treasury of her father has greatly profitted by her exer- 
tions. | 

Olympic Theatre —Under the skilful management of Mr. Russell. 
the performances at this elegant little theatre continue to attract 
crouded audiences ; and should the present system of producins 
novelty be duly followed, it will, doubtless, prove a source of 
pleasing amusement to the public, and emolument to the pro- 
prietor. : 

Surrey Theatre.-—We are sorry this theatre is not better at- 
tended; every thing has been done on the part of the managers 
and performers to render it worthy of patronage :—the pieces are 
got up with more than usual precision, and the acting in general 
is far beyond mediocrity. Though ‘tis not for mortals to com:nund 
success, they must claim the merit of having deserved it. 

Royalty Theatre.—Several of our most popular dramas have been 
altered and produced at this theatre with great effect. The High- 
land Reel has been particularly attractive, which is, in a great 
measure, owing to the chaste and highly-finished performance of 
Mr. Gilbert’s Shelty. Oo. W il 
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